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: Art. 1. Séleé pieces on commerce, natural philofophy, morality, 
| antiquities, biftory, &c. translated from authors of repute in 
the French, Italian, Spanifh, Latin, and Getman languages. 

Svo. §s. Payne, &e. ‘ 


\ : Compiler is, of all kinds of writers, the moft refpone 

\ A fible to the public for his productions ; for as the 
i whole field of literature is before him, blooming with 

2 the labours of other men, it is reafonably to be expected that 
he will prefent us with what is moft elegant in its kind. 

The pieces before us are called feleét; there are fome that 
deferve that title, we wifh we could fay, all. Our opinion, 
however, is not a ftandard for others; nor is it, in the leaft, 

our defign or inclination to derogate from the merit of an 
work that paffes through our hands; we fhall, therefore, 
endeavour to give our readers an infight into each of the eflays 
‘ in this colleétion, and leave the merit of the whole to their 
. decifion. 

We mutft obferve, that the compiler has a further plea for 
public favour, as atranflator. A knowledge in languages is 
no common accomplifhment in an author; we are clad to find, 
as the tafte of writing now runs, one that is a tolerable judge 
of his own. 

The fubjeéts in this collection, thirty-three in number, are 
introduced in the following order: } 


1. Origin of languages; from the Retorique de Lamy. 


*Tis the author’s opinion, (in which we agree with him) 
' that the Hebrew was the primitive language, and continued un- 
Vor. XII, 5 corrupted 
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cosrupted till the difperfion at Babel. Whether an almighty 
power, fupernaturally, at that time, divided the primitive 
Hebrew into v>rious dialects, or not, he believes, with great 
reafon, that the difperfion would naturally have occafioned fuch 
a divifion; that the feveral dialects would have been divided 
and fubdivided, in proportion as mankind fpread wider upon 
the earth, till at laft, almoft every trace of the primitive lan- 
guage would have been loft among the people who had tranf- 
migrated furtheft ; and thus, fays he, * the languages came to 
* be as different as the nations.’ 

There are feveral fentiments in this piece that well deferve 
our notice, as they are ingenious and very pertinent to the 
fubject. 
¢ That every particular people (fays the author) in a great 
meafure derive their mode of pronunciation from the quality 
of the climate, is evident to demonftration. The northern 
are inclined to ufe words compounded of guttural confo- 
nants, In the Saxon dialect the confonants are fo altered, 
that inftead of bibimus they pronounce pipimus, for bonum 
ponum, for vinum finum, and for majeffas maghefias. There 
are whole nations who cannot utter certain letters, as*was 
the cafe of the Ephraimites with the Hebrew fchin, inftead 
of fchibboleth faying fibboleth. The Gafcoons and Spaniards 
can’t be reconciled to the letter F, the latter faying harina 
inftead of farina, and habulari for fabulari, as the former do 
hille for fille ; thence itis, that every nation disfigures words 
of a foreign root, to fuch a degree, that they have quite ano- 
ther found.’—-— 

Again: ‘ Nations are feen to have a particular liking to 
particular letters and terminations; whether out of caprice, 
or, becaufe the enunciation of thofe letters or terminations 
is moft eafy to their organs, or moft agreeable to their tem- 
per. ‘This is particularly remarkable in the Gree, and in- 
troduced thofe particularities called dialects: the Attics, for 
inftance, inftead of ¢ putting &: *, ew, rau ; they alfo add this 
fyllable ody at the end of a great many words: they curtail 
words, whereas the /onzans lengthen words. a feems to have 
been a letter highly in requeft with the Derians. The Eoli- 
ans place a, before p, of wm they make m7, and turn @ into 
®. It is the fame with the Chaldean, in refpeé of the He- 
brew. The Italian, French and Spanifh ditionaries fhew 
thofe languages alfo to have.their favourite letters and ter- 
minations. ‘Thefe particularities, it is evident, muft great] 

alter languages, and induce fuch diverfity, that though iffued 


* We have printed here literally from our copy; tho’, in propri- 
ety, only the characters £ ¢ z fhould have been printed as ¢ is. 
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® from the fame mother, they would not be taken for fifters, 
< as the French, Spanifh and ltalian have little the air of being 
© of the fame extraction.’ : 

The judicious author proceeds to fhew how congue/?, com- 
merce and colomies have contributed to alter and diverfify lan- 
guages; and, then, concludes thus : 

© The true origin of languages does not lie very deep to one 
© who has any acquaintance with antiquity ; but from what 
has been faid, it is manifeft, that languages are dependent 
© on cuftom, this has brought them to be what they are, and, 
“ no doubt, in time, will alter them beyond knowledge.’ 


2. Indufiry and trade; from Martinelli’s iftoria critica della 
vita civile, 

The author fhews in this piece, that idlerniefs, luxury arid 
fondnefs for foreign commodities; have * brought /ta/y from 
* its incomparable fplendor and power, and are daily finkirtg 
© it deeper ihto the moft abject poverty and debafement.’ + 

We are already too well acquainted with this fubject. 


3. Unnatural war in Poland ; from hiftorie des revolutions 
de Bologne. 


This extra& from the Poli/h hiffory is very fhort, and refers 
to the war which happened in 1076. The occafion of this 
war was fingular, but the account of it before us deferves no 
place, either in the Seleé? Pieces, or the Review. 


4. Letter on printing; from the Mercure de France: 


This letter is Wrote with fome humour. The author would 
have printing abolifhed; and all learning and entertainment 
made public in manufcript. This, he thinks, wotild ferve 
feveral political, and fome moral purpofes ; at the fame time 
occafioning more thorough fcholars and fewer thotough au- 
thors. We hope, he is zronica/ in all this; but, if he is not, 
who, the deuce, would expe& us, reviewers, to fecond him? 


5. Arabian manufcript ; from the German of Wallhufen. 


__ The differences eens the feveral partizans in religion, are 
attempted to be ridiculed in an Arabian fable. We are fur- 
prifed this fhould ever be put among elec? pieces. 


4. Moon-light, why not accompanied with heat; from the Mer- 
cure Francols. 


_ © There falls, (fays the author) on the moon, a cylinder of 
* rays, the bafis whereof, equal to that of this planet, is bus 


+ Fora further account of Martinelli’s performance, fee Review 
vol. the feventh. 
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one fourth of its furface. Thefe rays being reflected from 
the convex furface of the moon, diverge at their firft fetting 
out ; their rarety augments in their progreffion, and accord- 
ing to the augmentation of the {pace which they fill when 
at a diftance from the moon, equal to that of the earth from 
that planet; their expanfion is about a hundred and four- 
fcore thoufand times greater than before they fell upon the 
moon ; fo that each of thefe rays being reflected with its full 
force from the moon, their activity, at a diftance equal to 
that of the earth, would be a hundred and four-fcore thou- 
fand times lefs. 

¢ Further, parallel rays united in the focus of the ftrongeft 
burning-glafs, are known to be but three hundred times 
more denfe than before their conjunction. According to 
the above fupputation, which is not exaggerated, the parel- 
lel rays which caufe the moon-light are ahundred and eighty 
times more rare than thofe of the fun ; fo that when concen- 
trated in the focus of a burning-glafs, they are ftill fix hun- 
‘ dred times rarer than the rays that come to our earth direétly 
* from the fun.’ 


7. Caufes of large trees being frozen in hard winters, and pre- 
fervatives againft it. 
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8. Preparations for rendering wood lefs combuftible. 


Both thefe articles have appeared, within thefe few months, 
in another collection of feleét effays. The reader will find an 
account of them in the Review for laft May. 


g. Of hoftages; from the Latin of Bkaudlack’s Confultationes 
illuftres. 


This is a collection of precedents in hiftory and the civil 
law ; how hoftages fhould be treated, and to what punifhment 
affign’d, under their own breach of articles, or that of their 
conftituents. We fuppoie the bulk of our readers expect 
nothing from us upon this head. 


10. Of theatres and diverfions, from the Italian of Martinelli. 
See Review, as before referr’d to. 


On a Lottery; from the Mercure de France, 


Some gentlemen, it feems, had form’d among themfelves, 
a kind of lottery, in which each ticket affign’d a fubjeét to 
be treated in writing, by the perfon who drew it; that 
which fell to the author, demanded a folution of the follow- 
ing queftion: which was moft eligible, to have ¢onftantly 
* every 
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¢ every day a dream of fixteen hours, made up of imaginary 
‘ happinefs, and the eight waking hours to live in real wretch- 
¢ ednefs ; or to be wretched in the dreaming hours, and hap- 
¢ py in the hours of real life.’ 

The author obliges us with his eflay upon the fubject af- 
fign’d him, which is not particular enough to be taken fur- 
ther notice of, than that it determines in preference to hap- 
pinefs awake. 


11. On petrified fhells and fifhes ; from the Italian of C. Maffei: 
12. On the fame ; from the Mercure de France, 


This fubje& has long been debated among philofophers ; 
moft of whom have had recourfe to the general deluge, as the 
caufe of fuch bodies being found in places, where, natu- 
rally, they could never havecome. ‘The authors of the above 
eflays are of opinion, that the deluge, alone, could not be the 
caufe of fuch phenomena, unlefs it were accompanied with 
fubterraneous eruptions, which threw the feveral /frata of the 
earth into the confufion we now find them in. 


13. On deference to publick opinions ; from the French of M. 
Formey, Secretary to the royal academy of fciences at Berlin. 


The view of this author is to lead us into fuch ftrict cir- 
cumfpection in our conduct, as to give no juft reafon to be 
cenfured for our behaviour. His directions are, in many 
places, very proper; but we apprehend he goes too far, when 
he advifes us to give up our amufements and recreations, tho’ 
innocent, if they appear otherwife to our acquaintance. 


14. On libels ; from the Mercure, 


By libels, the author means the pointing out particular per- 
fons, either in writing, pictures, or prints, with a view to 
depreciate and render them odious. He gives us examples of 
the various punifhments inflicted upon libellers by different 
{tates and governments ; and concludes with affigning them 


one of an higher kind, in the world to come. 


15. On the inward ufe of brandy ; from the fame. 
The author is of opinion, with every body elfe, that brandy, 


drank without precaution, is very pernicious. 


16. Of attendance on great men among the Romans; from the 
Italian in Notizzie Literarie. 


This piece is indeed a /eleé? one. We believe, we fhall 
oblige our readers by tranfcribing almoft the whole of it. 


3 ‘ Flattery 
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<« Flattery and fervility came into the world at the fame time 
with power; and tho’ a generous fpirit cannot reconcile 
itfelf to them, yet have they obtained among all ranks, in 
all nations, and often in a manner beyond any thing among 
us. 

‘ It is hardly to be exprefled to what a degree the poor, the 
candidates for offices, the clients, and dependents among the 
Romans, that people fo celebrated for magnanimity, carried 
their flattery and ob/equioufnefs. The modern ceremonies of 
courts, or the refpeét of vaflals to their lords, is familiarity 
or neglect, in comparifon of their afliduity and abafement. 
‘ Attendance among the Romans was exprefled by the word 
affeEtatio, and included three parts, /alutatio, deduétio, and 
affiduitas, a\l three indifpenfible duties to be paid to thofe 
from whom any thing was expected. The firft of thefe ce- 
remonies was the /a/utatio, and this was not a tranfitory 
falute in the ftreet, but the poor and dependents ufed to re- 
fort to the houfes of the great men, to wifh them a good day, 
and make tender of their perfons to them ; thefe were called 
amici communes, and crowded the hall and outer chambers, 
but Fuvenal’s third fatire, fpeaks of the higheft magiftrates 
hurrying along to a much bafer attendance ; 


In vain, we poor, to levies early run, 

The grandee has long fince been up apd gone. 
The prator bids his lictors mend their pace ; 
But his colleague outftrips him in the race. 
The childlefs matrons are long fince awake, 
And for affronts the tardy vifits take. 


¢ Thefe infatiable wretches could ftoop to make their bows 
at the houfes of widows, and fuch as had no heirs ; and thefe 
falutations being ufually paid at, or before the dawn of day, 
were termed officia antelucana. This fervile crowd, ’til] 
their idol appeared, amufed themfelves in the court or ad- 
joining chambers, which, from thence, were called cubicula 


falutatoria; but in the houfes of the moft eminent perfons 


there was a diftinction of chambers, according to rank ; the 
vifitants of quality going into the anti-chamber, whilft they 
who really wanted relief or protection ftaid below. 

§ At the appearance of the mafter of the houfe, the apart- 
ment rang with /a/ve or ave; at firft, the title of dominus 
ferved, but afterwards that of rex came to be much more 
generally ufed, then, in their turns, and with the moft re- 
{pectful geftures, they offered him their perfons and fervices; 
their compliments never failed of an affable return from their 
patrons, who even were not above beftowing a kifs on 
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the belt fort of their attendants; and after taking a turn in 
the court they withdrew. When any one had fallen under 
the patron’s difpleafure, he was denied admittance, or made 
to wait, or anfwered only with a nod, and fometimes was 
obliged to take himfelf away without any anfwer. Some- 
thing like this is not unfrequently feen among the great in 
our days. From this firft vifit fome haftened away to do 
the like at the houfes of other men in power, from whom 
alfo they had other expectations ; others ftaid to attend their 
patron when he went abroad ; but the cream of the jeft is, 
that they fhould take it into their heads to attend by proxies. 
‘ The fecond way of paying their court was the dedué?io, 
or accompanying of great men to the forum or fenate, and 
other places, and back again to their houfes; a ceremony 
which would little agree with the bufinefs of this age; and, 
it is not to be queftioned, but, upon fuch occafions, they 
put on their beft cloaths. The moft creditable attendants, 
or thofe who were mott in the great one’s confidence, were 
neareft his perfon ; the patron himielf went on foot, or in a 
litter, the others going before or after him. Thus Martial 
informs us, he had attended one Sa//us, when he waited on 
widows, to wheedle them out of a good legacy. The fame 
poet alfo mentions no lefs a perfon than Paulus, a conful, 
as very affiduous in thefe morning vifits, and even dangling 
after litters; fo low was the ccnfular dignity funk under 
the emperors! They who lad the van in thefe proceffions, 
went by the derifory name of anteambulones, and fhewed 
their zeal for their patron by clearing the way. 
¢ The third means of their infinuating themfelves into fa- 
vour was the affiduitas, the very extreme of officioufnets ; 
not returning home after the morning falutation, but wait- 
ing on their patron the whole day long whereverhe went, 
It is true, they were generally of the indigent clafs, who, 
thus loitered away a day; a knight or fenator feldom con- 
defcended fo far, unlefs they were candidati, put in: tor 
fome employment, and then only to a perfon of diftinguifhed 
intereft. The affiduitas was alfo performed by Proxy, The 
train of thefe attendants, at length, growing a nuifance ip 
the ftreets, a motion was made for reducing them to ftated 
numbers, according to the patron’s rank; but it was over- 
borne by the tribunes of the people, who were fond of 
having a mob at their heels, huzzaing them along. The 
compenfations which the great made to their followers after 
thefe fervilities, to the poor were provifions, and fometimes 
B 4 * money 
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8 
« money and their protection, to others their intereft for pre- 
‘ ferments. ‘This cuftom, however, was not without its ufe 
‘ to the young nobility; and was chiefly introduced, that 
¢ they who afpired to the chief pofts of the republic might 
‘ not only make intereft among the leading men, but, by fre- 
< quenting them, learn their eloquence, their politics, their 
‘ virtues, and their deportment, The dialogue, de caujfts cor- 
© rupta eloquentia, attributed to Tacitus or Suintilian, {peaks 
¢ to this purpofe: * It was formerly a cuftom for the father 
‘«¢ or relations of any young man of parts and education, who 
“¢ was defigned to he a figure in the common-wealth, to 
‘< recommend him to fome eminent orator, to whom the 
‘* youth attached himfelf, paying his court at his houfe, wait- 
‘¢ ing on him every where, and efpecially attending his plead- 
«¢ ings.’----- 

‘ Thus was it an ufage of no bad origin; but foon cor 
¢ rupted by ambition and avarice, the general motives alfo of 
« modern attendance. R : 


17. On infidelity; by M. Formey. 

M. Formey obferves, very juftly, that tho’ infidelity, with 
regard to religion, has had many great and learned abettors, 
yet their efforts in fupport of their own opinions, and their 
attacks upon religion, are very far from being formidable. 
There is nothing new or extraordinary in this performance ; it 
concludes with an exhortation to believers of all ranks, by 


authority, precept, and exampla, to check the abettors, and 
weaken the influence of fo deftructive a principle. 


18. The love of life; from the fame. 
There is nothing fingular in this performance : its intent 


is to fhew upon what accounts a tenacious fondnefs for life is 
juftifiable. 


























19. Spanifb hiftory. 

This concife account of the Spanifh monarchs, down to 
Philip IV. is well worth the perufal of thofe who have not 
opportunity or leifure for a more ample information. It con- 
cludes with an article relative to natural hiftory and trade, 
which the generality of our readers may chufe to fee. * The 
pafferiilas, or dried raifins, of the kingdom of Granada, are 
known to all foreigners, but not the manner of curing or 
preparing them ; they are of two forts, one called pa/fferillas 
del fol, i. e. fun-raifins, and the other, Pa/fferillas de lexia, 
i.e. lye-raifins. The former are thus prepared ; when near 
ripe, a notch is made in the ftalk, {ufficient to interrupt the 
€ radical] 
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radical moifture, and yet that the bunch may hang; thus 
expofed to the fun, the grapes gradually contract their ficcity, 
and then are gathered and put into frails. In order to cure 
the lye-raifins, the prunings of the vines are laid by in bun- 
dies againft the vintage, when they are burned, and a ftrong 
lye made of their afhes, in which the bunches of grapes be- 
ing dipped about noon, are immediately laid on a very hard 
and clean floor, where the fun foon dries them. ‘The fame 
¢ method is obferved with fig-tree prunings, for curing dried 
‘ figs. 
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20. On filk worms ; from a Dutch Gazette. 


It is attempted, by this Gazette-writer, to make us believe, 
that filk worms may be raifed in any place where mulberry- 
trees will grow, without the trouble and charge of houfing, 
provided the trees be in a proper expofure. This prefumption 
is founded upon a fingle experiment of Mr. Gautier, tho’ that 
very experiment turn’d out fo unluckily, that of a thou- 
fand, the number fet out with, five worms only lived to pro- 
duce filk. This is but poor encouragement, were the filk as 
fine as it is reprefented to have been, or, indeed, ever fo 
excellent. But we are alfo, in this manner of treating the 
worms, to be atthe expence of a net and a circular wooden 
frame, fupported by pofts of a diameter equal to the branches, 
for each tree; and each of thefe frames is to be entirely co- 
vered with a linen cloth. ‘The nets are to keep off the birds, 
and the frames and cloths to intercept the worms that drop 
from the trees, which would ofherwife fall to the ground 
and burft. Few fchemes are to be met with fo romantic as 
this; "tis extravagant to impoffibility, were we even to throw 
afide the important article of profit and lofs. We are exhort- 
ed, however, to go on, becaufe * in China, India, and Per- 
fia, the filk worms thrive and enrich their owners, without 
‘ conftant attendance.’ Excellent argument! But the mif- 
fortune is, that, as to the great part of China, it is falfe. 
The Chinefe, in many places of their extenfive country, do 
houfe their filk worms, and give them as much, nay more 
attendance than either the Jtalians or French are obliged to 
do; of this we have inconteftible evidence in our own hands, 

The reader will meet with a treatife upon this profitable 
infect, which deferves to be read,-in the appendix to the xth 
vol. of our Review. 


21. Method for hardening of timber ; from Journal Romaine, 


We are at a lofs to conceive how our compiler could allow 
him(elf to admit this article into his fele effays; fince the au- 


thor, 
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thor, at the conclufion, is ingenuous enough to own, that 
our countryman, * Evelyn, in his treatife of forefts, menti- 
$ ons it [the method here propofed] as a common practice in 
© Staffordfhire.’ 

22. Of laws; from Martinelli. 


23. Ihe whole world one houfe, mankind one family, and provi- 
dence the univerfal mother, as careful of every individual as 
if he were the whole. From the Italian of Baxtole’s recrea~ 
atione del fanio. 


This is a well-intended defence of a particular providence, 
and deferves to be perufed. 


24. Letter on antient medals, infcriptions and flatues; from the 
French of an anonymous author. 


We look upon this as the moft curious, and beft conducted 
article in the whole collection. ‘The fubjects require great 
judgment and delicacy in a writer who has any regard for his 
reputation in the Belles Lettres, and the learned world. The 
author, whoever he is, has united, in his fentiments and 
ftyle, the fcholar and the gentleman; and has been happy 
enough, not only to inftruct, but to entertain his readers, 
upon fubjects which, as they are generally managed, feldom 
produce either of thefe effects. *I'would be injuftice to the 
whole, to extract a part; ’tis fufficient to fay, thar thofe who 
‘keep within his documents, in their ftudy and colleétions of 
thefe elegant remains of the antients, will neither lofe their 
time, nor injure their fortunes. 


25. Vindication of chriftianity, againf? a charge of Machiavel ; 
from the Spanifb of Oforio de la nobleza chriftiana. 


The charge produced by Machiavel againft chriftianity, 
the vindicator reprefents as follows, viz. That chriftianity has 
occafioned * the extinétion of the antient elevation of mind, 
‘ military virtue, defire of glory, and, further, the ruin of 
‘ the Romanempire. But, aware of the indignation which 
¢ fuch an atrocious accufation mutt raife, he would foften it 
‘ by throwing the blame not on the religion, but on the falfe 
‘ interpreters of it, without giving a fingle inftance of any 
¢ abufive interpretation.’ 

To this the vindicator fummarily replies: ¢ What is there 
in our profeffion which deferves contempt? If true great- 
nefs of foul confifts in an attachment to what is glorious and 
divine, it is at its fummit among our true members, who 
¢ knowing themfelves adopted into the family of heaven, be- 
‘ have 
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have with fuitable dignity ; and direét the whole courfe of 
their lives to immortality. If an invincible patience be any 
part of fortitude, can that religion be deficient in it, where 
the very virgins have fealed their conftancy in the fierceft 
torment ? hat encomiums have been beftowed on the 
Athenian proftitute, from whom no tortures could bring a 
difcovery of the accomplices in the plot ; and on Anaxarchus, 
and the Syracufian Thrafo, for their firmnefs under the like 
circumftances ? For the urns of thefe, AZachiavel himfelf— 
would not grudge a chaplet ; but how inferior their firmnefs, 
allowing it to be fuch, to ours? They fuffered out of hatred 
to the tyrants by whom they had been injured ; our people, 
from affection to Chri/f?, who had crowned them with dif- 
vine favours. Their tortures were common and quick 
ours, before unheard of and lingering. ‘Their cafe was de- 
perate ; our fect freely preferred death and pain to life and 
eafe, purchafed by apoftafy: laftly, the number of them will 
not bear naming to ours. Now, can you pour contempt 
on an inftitution where the higheft fortitude appears to have 
been general? Dare you affirm, that a doctrine which has 
fteeled women and children with incredible magnanimity, 
which has inflamed multitudes with an unconquerable love 
of glory, tends to debafe, to enervate humanity.?—— 

¢ As to the Roman empire, is he who takes upon him to 
dictate in polity and government, unacquainted with the 
opinion of his equals, that ftates have their natural rifings, 
alterations, and downfals ; and that permanency does not 
feem to be of this world? How many cities and ftates, 
renowned for arts and arms, for ma Sane power and 
commerce, are now buried in the duft ? After fo man 
antecedent inftances of the natural mutability and diffolution 
of the beft compacted governments, why fhould this faga- 
cious politician weep over the afhes of that of the Romans, 
and impute this bad event to the chriftian religion? Pre- 
f{umptuous man, doft thou afk what elfe occafioned it? I’!] tell 
thee then: befides the natural origin, increafe, and down- 
fel of governments, all thofe arts by which the ftrength of 
{tates is knit together, had failed long before Chri/? came into 
the world. Whenluxury and avarice, when bribery and fac- 
tion had broken in upon them; when the laws and the fe- 
nate were fet at defiance ; when the commonalty became 
the mercenary tools of ambitious patricians ; when the ci 
was a {cene of pillage and bloodfhed ; when offices and go- 
vernments were fold by auction; when the queftion in in- 
teltine commotions was not the public welfare, but who 
‘* fhould 
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© fhould be uppermoft ; when things were come to this pafs,° 
« and to this pafs they were come, as depicted by their own 
¢ hiftorians, may not fuch a ftate be concluded to be on the 
© edge of the precipice, and that it is unworthy of a longer 
€ continuance.’ 

The author continues his exerdium, in this declamatory 
ftyle, thro’ the times of feveral Roman emperors, after Rome 
had profeffed chriftianity ; and concludes © that all the evils 
© which fell upon it proceeded not from an attachment-to re- 
* ligion, [the chriftian] but to a neglect of it.’ 

Fach of thefe topics he defcants upon more at large, in the 
profecution of his fubject, 


26. Letter I. From a ftudent at Hall, to bis father, who had 
direéted him to fend him, every three months, fome remarkable 
pellages in the foreign books he read. From the German of 

tmpler’s Zammlung von brieven. 


The very title of this performance is fufficient to apprife us 
of what we are to expect, and what in reality it is, a com- 
mon-place collection of jumbled and unconneéted extraéts. 
To this we muft add, that the ftudent has fhewn very little 
judgment in the execution of his father’s command. 


27. Whether the Romans, who made fuch admirable roads, 
built no inns, or places of entertainment along them, there being 
no vefliges of any? From the Italian of Lancellotti. j 


This is an uncommon fubject ; and the author informs us 
he has takén much pains in his inquiries, tono purpofe, He 
is of opinion, that people in public offices were accommodated 
fuitably to their rank, in every town wherein they chofe to 
refrefh themfelves ;.that perfons of rank and fafhion made 
free with the palaces and feats of their acquaintance, and re- 
turned the compliment by an equality of hofpitality and po- 
litenefs upon the fame occafions. But he is utterly at a lofs 
to know how the lower fort of people fared upon their jour- 
nies. How they ‘ did (concludes he) without inns on the 
$ roads, and in towns, is a myftery as dark as ’tis evident, no 
© veftiges remain of any fuch conveniencies,’ 


28. Curious differtation on the Zineid; from vol. xvii. of the 
Academie des Belles Lettres. 


The author confiders the Zeid in a political light ; and 
has extracted feveral paflages from it, in proof that Virgi/’s chief 
view, in the forming of his plan, was to compliment Auguftus 
in the character of 4neas, and to conciliate the Romans, thofe 
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firm friends to liberty, to his abfolute government. We 
are not at leifure to difpute with the author, the afflertion 
he fets out with, that not one of {Virgil’s commentators 
have entered into his whole defign ; but, we believe, he has 
opened no great difcovery, to people of extenfive and accurate 


reading. 


29. Chriftianity in the primitive times, taken for a fect of phi- 
* ophy. From Hiftoire critique de la "Uitohophie of M. 


eflandes. 


This amounts to nothing more, than that chriftianity was 
not regarded by the learned pagans, as a fyftem by divine 
authority ’till they came to believe that it was fuch, 


30. Whether the Greeks had traded to the Britifh iflands, Le- 
fore the expedition of Julius Cxfar? From vol. xvii. del A- 
cadamie des Belles Lettres. 


After producing feveral arguments for and againft the above 
_ queftion, the author feems to incline his opinion to the nega- 

tive. The point is not material to the generality of our read- 
ers ; we commend it, therefore, to the decifion of that body 
~ to whom it moft properly belongs. 


31. Hiftorical differtation on the fortileges of the Pagans, called 
Sortes Homerice, and Sortes Virgilianee, &c. and on thofe 
known among the chriftians by the name of Sortes Sanétorum. 
From the fame. 


¢ This manner of inquiring into futurity, (fays the author) 
‘ oe took its rife from a general cuftom of the 
“ oracular priefts to deliver their anfwers in verfe ; it fubfifted 
* a long time among the Greeks and Romans; and being from 
‘ them adopted by the chriftians, it was not ’till after a long 
* fucceffion of centuries that it became exploded. 

* Among the Romans it confifted in cafually opening fome 
© celebrated poet, and among the Chri/fians the {criptures, 
* and drawing from the firft paflage which prefented itfelf to 
‘ the eye, a prognoftic of what would befall one’s felf or 
‘ others, or direction for conduct when under any exigency.’ 

We are informed that $ this was none of the vulgar errors’; . 
‘ the greateft perfons, ‘philofophers of the beft repute, held 
* with this fuperftition. 

© Sccrates, when in prifon, hearing this line of Homer, 

*¢ Within three days I Phthia’s thore fhall fee.” 
* immediately faid, within three days I fhall be out of the 
*-world; gathering it from the double meaning of the word 
© Phthia, 
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© Phthia, which in Greek is both the name of a country, 4nd 
© fignifies corruption, or death. This prediétion, addrefled t6 
‘ B hines, was not eafily forgotten, as it was verified.” 
he author produces feveral other inftances of this Pagan 
folly, among men of the higheft rank and confideration. 

The chriffians, we are told, had two methods * of confult- 
© ing the divine will from the fcriptures ;’ the one, cafually to 
open the divine writings and take their direftion, as above- 
mentioned ; the other, ‘ to go to church with a purpofe of 
‘ receiving, as a declaration of the will of heaven, the words 
¢ of the fcripture, which were finging at the inftant of one’s 
¢ entrance.’ 

The author produces feveral inftances of this unwarrantable 
procedure, in England as well as other chriftian countries, 
down to the 12th century. He concludes in a manner, which, 
we believe, our readers will approve no more than we do. 
He condemns, indeed, dipping into fcripture with a view to 
¢onfult futurity ; but adds, that marty divines (with whom he 
feems to concur) look not altogether untowardly upon the 
practice, * when difcreet and godly perfons have opened thé 
© facred book—to meet with fome paffage to fupport them in 
© an hour of temptation, or in times of diftrefs and perfé- 
© cution.’ | | 
’ We have known feveral, whofe devotion has not always 
been regulated by judgment; purfue this method with that 
view the author mentions ; and have generally obferv’d, 
that the confequence has been defpair, or prefumption. To 
fuch we beg leave to recommend one paflage in fcripture which 
will never difappoint them: THovU sHALT NOT TEMPT 
THE Lorp THy Gop. 


32. Letter Il. From a ftudent at Hall to bis father. 


This is application the fecond, of this difcerning ftudent, td 
his common-place book. See Letter I. p. 12. 


33- Of the ufe of hypothefes and the decyphering of Letters. 
From the Latin of Gravetandt. 


‘There are few articles on which we are not able to con- 
vince our readers how much we are at their devotion ; but 
here, indeed, we are non-plus’d. There is not one conjurer’, 
or decypherer among us. Pp 
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Art. 1. Difcourfes, controver fal and praétical, on various 
Subjeéts, proper for the confideration of the prefent times. 
In two Volumes. By the author of Deifm revealed. 8v0. 
2 vols, 12s. Millar and Rivington. 


N order to give our readers a juft edea of thefe difcourfes, 
I it may not be improper to Jay before them part of what 
the author fays in his preface to the firft yolume, addrefled to 
the clergy of the church of England. 
© As to the defects of thefe performances, fays he, thus 
addrefied to you, it is feared, they will be found too nufne- 
rous, and too confiderable, to countenance the boldnefs of 
the author in this application. He is, neverthelefs, on a 
review of what he hath written, encouraged to apply; be- 
caufe the objections to which hie work may be liable, are, 
he hopes, fufficiently balanced, not only by the goodnefs of 
his intention, but alfo by the perfpicuity and concifenefs 
wherewith he hath endeavoured to draw together, as in fo 
many focal points, the lights neceflary for the illufration 
and proof of each controverted fundamental, which are 
either too much diffipated, or too much obfcured, by the 
terms of art, and prolixer reafonings, of abler, but more 
voluminous controvertifts. He hath likewife introduced, 
throughout thefe his difcourfes, a variety of new arguments, 
which, he hopes, may merit your attention, whatfoever 
they may do as to your approbation. And further, as it 
was his chief aim finally to decide, if poffible, the debates 
under each important topic, to the fatisfaction of every truly 
candid inquirer; he hath, firft, endeavoured to prove the 
{criptures to be the real word of God. Secondly, to fhew 
how, as fuch, they ought to be read and underftood ; and 
laftly, to clear up the feveral difputed points, by pure unfo- 
phifticated paflages of {cripture, not darkened or perverted 
by the arbitrary and artful expofitions of men, but taken 
in their firft obvious and naked fenfe, prefuming that God 
knew how to write intelligibly to a plain well-meaning un- 
derftanding. 
‘ It is a grofs miftake, to fuppofe, that nothing new may 
be faid on the fundamental articles of our faith, They are 
really unexhauftible, and the fcriptures, wherein they are 
revealed, is a bottomle!s abyfs of wifdom. The following 
difcourfes may, perhaps, fatisty the learned reader, in a 
variety of inftances, that both affertions are true, without 
Jeading him from the plain path of common fenfe. But, 
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© be this as it will, it is humbly prefumed, no wife or faith- 
ful chriftian will cenfure him, who endeavours to give anew 
and fatisfaCtory anfwer to every new attack ; and, as often 
as the old objeétions are revived, fearches the armoury of the 
church for thofe weapons, wherewith the like affailants have 
been foiled informer times. To rub the ruft of antiquity, 
and of the fchools,.from thefe; to give them a new edge; 
and to wield and point them with {kill againft the prefent 
adverfaries of our faith; is a work of no {mall fervice and 
merit. To be attacked, and not defended, is the fame as 
to be defeated. The adverfary does, and will attack; it 
follows therefore, that we muft either defend, or fubmit, 
‘< and give a triumph to men who will not fail to vaunt it, to 
‘ the great emolument of a fcheme and caufe we ftill think 
© pernicious.’ ; 

Upon reading this we expected to find the fubje&s our 
author treats of difcufs’d in a very fatisfactory way; great 
concifenefs and perfpicuity in his method of ere | them, 
and a variety of new arguments urged in fupport of the fun- 
damental articles of our faith. But after perufing his difcourfes 
with due attention, our expectations were much difappointed ; 
he has advanced little that is new, and that little not much to 
the purpofe; his manner is neither concife nor perfpicuous ; 
and he is, withal, dogmatical and arrogant ; hisvtile is rugged, 
and, in a word, both his fpirit and language, when he treats of 
controverfial fubjects, are fuch as might naturally be expeéted 
from one of thofe divines, whom lord Bolingbroke denomi- 
nates orthodox bullies. 

His firft volume confifts of controverfial difcourfes, chiefly 
on the evidences and fundamental doétrines of chriftianity. 
We fhall give a fhort view of fome of them, and refer thofe 
who are defirous of further fatisfa€tion to the author himfelf. 

In his firft difcourfe, he lays down fome rules to enable an 
honeft inquirer to find out what is the true religion. His 
firft rule is, that we muft never receive a religion which con- 
tradicts fenfe and reafon, ‘The fecond, that we muft not re- 
ceive any religion, which does not evidently prove itfelf to 
come from God. A religion which comes from God, we are 
told, muft have thefe figns of its original; antiquity, miracles, 
edification, and power. 

In the fecond difcourfe, he endeavours to prove that the 
true religion is revealed to us in the books of the old and new 
Teftament. And in the third, inquires with what views, on 
what principles, with what difpofitions, and by what rules 
we ought to read thefe books. The fourth contains pitgofs 
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of the unity of God. That which demonftrates the being of a 
God, fays our author, points out to us, with equal clearnefs, his 
unity, and fhéws us thatasthere is a God, fothere can beprecifely 
but one. Part of his reafoning on this fubje& is as follows: 
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¢ That we ourfelves, and all other things which fall under the 
obfervation of our fenfes, or offer themfelves, by any medi- 
um of ourknowledge, as objects of our mere internal faculties, 
one only excepted, are finite and bounded Beings, is a truth 
which a very little refletion will convince us of. They are 
bouhded in their extent, and paflive powers, if material ; 
in their active powers, if mental. Such Beings could not 
have been the primary caufes, either of themfelves or othet 
things; of themfelves they could not, becaufe the act of cre- 
ating fuppofes exiftence in the agent, previous to that act ; 
nor of other things, becaufe it requires unlimited power to 
raife any thing out of nothing. Neither could they have 
been felf-exiftent, becaufe in that cafe they muft have been 
unlimited, and independent as to exiftence, which is abfurd ; 
for no two things can be unlimited or infinite in any one re- 
{fpect, in as much as each could not poffefs the whole of any 
one attribute. Although it were poffible to conceive, that 
two or more Beings might have two or more attributes un- 
limited, and that each of them might have a fhare of any 
one; yet to fuppofe that each can have all, is a flat contta- 
diétion. But he who is felf-exiftent, hath independent, and 
therefore unlimited exiftence ; or, to exprefs it better, he 
hath perfect exiftence, which can neither be fo multiplied, 
or divided, as to leave perfect exiftence to another. A felf- 
exiftent Being muft exift neceffarily and eternally ; necefla- 
rily, becaufe if we take away the neceflity of his exiftence, 
it becomes indifferent whether he exifts or not, unlefs by 
the will of another, which is wholly contrary to the idea 
of felf-exiftence ; and eternally, becaufe no being can arife 
out of nothing, but by the will and power of a prior caufe, 
which totally deftroys the fuppofition of felf-exiffence. A 
neceflarily felf-exiftent Being muft therefore exift through all 
duration. He muft alfo exift through all fpace; for if we - 
could fuppofe him not to exift in any particular part of fpace, 
we might as well fuppofe him not to exift in another part of 
it, and fo on in all, which would take away the neceffity of 
his exiftence, and reduce him either to a dependent Being, 
or non-exiftence. Hence it appears, that there can be but 
one infinite unlimited Being ; and that all other Beings muft 
have had a beginning, and may have anend. They muft 
therefore have borrowed Being from fome fufficient caufe. 
JANUARY 1755. C « But 
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« But what caufe would have been fufficient to raife them out 
of nothing, arid to beftow fuch beauty of form, fuch har- 
mony of qualities, fuch excellence of nature, on them? 
None Jefs than infinite; infinite in duration, otherwife no- 
thing could have been produced for want of a firft caufe : 
infinite in power and wifdom, or nothing could have been 
produced fo ufeful, fo perfect, as the works of creation are 
in their kind, nor fo good and happy as the intellectual part 
of it may be, for want of a fufficient caufe. 

‘ From hence again it appears, that there can be but one 
infinite, that is, one unlimited Being ; and that two fuch 
are a contradiction, inafmuch as they muft limit each other. 
Infinite is of attributed to creatures, and only in 
refpeét to our limited capacities. “Thus it is that matter is 
faid to be infinitely divifible. And even when infinity is 
afcribed to fpace and duration, we afcribe them to nothing, 
and therefore {peak abfurdly, if {pace and duration be not 
confidered as attributes of the one real infinite. Abfolute, 
real infinity, can therefore be the attribute of one Being only, 
and can admit neither divifion nor multiplicity. 

‘ Neither can it admit defect in the fmalleft degree; be- 
caufe defect implies limitation. Of all defeéts, folly and fin 
are the greateft inftances of weaknefs and limitation, and 
therefore the fartheft removed from the nature of a true infi- 
nite. Moral neceffity is the next, becaufe it excludes li- 
berty, whereas liberty is eflential to an unlimited and un- 
bounded Being. ‘Thefe two pofitions, whereby we affert 
the neceffity of goodnefs, and of moral liberty, in the one 
infinite Being, may feem contradictory to our narrow appre- 
henfions, which cannot conceive them -confiftent in our- 
felves ; but they are fo far from it, when attributed to the 
finite, that we fee they can be feparately demonftrated to be 
neceflary attributes of that Being.’ 

Having endeavoured to prove that there is but one God, 
our author proceeds, in his fifth and fixth difcourfes, to fhew 
that Jefus Chriit is that only one God. He firft endeavours 
to remove the moft material objections to his divinity, and 
then lays down the principal proofs of it, as they are found in 
fcripture. ‘This he does by attempting to fhew that as Jefus is 
the Meffiah, the Word, and the fon of God, he muft be God. 
Secondly, that the incommunicable attributes of God are given 
to him by the infpired writers. ‘Thirdly, that the incommu- 
nicable name, or names, of God, are given to him by thofe 
writers. Fourthly, that he takes the fame to himfelf, and de- 
nies the being of any other God. And, laftly, that divine 
t worthip, 
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worfhip, that is, the incommunicable worfhip of God, is ac- 
tually given him by divine appointment. 

In the feventh difcourfe, he examines the fcriptural proofs 
for the divinity of the Holy Ghoft, under the following heads, 
viz. his name, his attributes, his worfhip, his wotks or offices, 
and the divine ftile or title afcribed to him in the word of God. 
What he fays on the head of worfhip may fuffice as a fpeci- 
men. Hear him: 

‘ He is proved to be God, from the divine worfhip pre- 
‘ fcribed and paid to him in the holy fcriptures. “The apoftles 
“ were commanded, to go teach all nations, baptizing them in 
© the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft: The 
‘. facrament of baptifm, we are fenfible, is a moft folemn act 
‘of worfhip, done in the name, and by the authority of God 
© alone, wherein, at the fame time that the new chriftian is 
© confecrated to him, the refpective bleffing of each perfon 

is invoked and conferred. Now, here the Holy Ghoft ap- 
pears in equal authority with both the father and the fon, and 
is, by confequence, equally the object of that worfhip which 
is paid in this religious aét; nay, fo far as it is an act of in- 
vocation, he feems to be peculiarly addrefled ; becaufe his 
‘ defcent on the perfon baptized immediately follows; as that 
which diftinguifhes the baptifm of Chrift from the baptifm 
of Febn. In confequence of this initiation, we are to be- 
lieve in him, and to pray to him for grace and peace, as 
well as to the firft and fecond perfons. Accordingly St. Paul 
prays diftin@tly to the three perfons by name; the grace of 
the Lord Fefus Chrift, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghoft, be with you ail. 
© It was for thefe and the like reafons, that the church, in 
“ every age, hath repeated hymns, and paid divine honours to 
_ © the Holy Ghoft, as well as to the other perfons of the bleffed 
© trinity.’ This is an eafy way of getting over.a diffi- 
culty, and is, no doubt, very per/picuous and fatisfactory. 

In the eighth difcourfe he endeavours to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the trinity: part of his extravagant rant upon this’ 
fubjeA we fhall lay before our readers. 

« I may venture, fays he, to lay it down for a rule, that, 
‘ in treating of God, and his revelation, efpecially of that 
‘ which is moft myfterious in refefence to either, we ought to 
‘ proceed with at leaft as much method-and caution as we do 
“ in lower fciences, wherein there is not fo great danger of 
* error, nor fo much mifchief arifing from-it. | We are there- 
‘ fore not to reafon about God without axioms to found our 
* reafonings on; nor to. build on certain axioms at one time, 
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and to depart from them at another ; juft as our caprice, or 
the pinch of an argument, may tempt us. Now what is the 
grand axiom of Chriftianity? Is it not agreed, that the 
{criptures are the word of God, and, as fuch, implicitely to 
be believed? If this is the cafe, our apprehenfions have no- 
thing to do, but to imbibe the plain notices of {cripture ; 
nor our reafon, but to argue from {cripture. What mafter 
in any f{cience difputes the axioms, or felf-evident principles 
of that fcience, or afks a reafon for them? Who, in phy- 
fics, afks a reafon why the whole is greater than any of its 
parts? And what chriftian, in theology, fhall afk a reafon 
for that which the fcripture afirms? Although what God 
tells us. in fcripture is not evident of itfelf, but requires his 
veracity to evidence it; yet, when once it is fo evidenced, 
common fenfe will allow, it is then on a level with that 
which is felf-evident ; or, rather, is more evident; for God’s 
affirmation can give more evidence to a thing, than any thing 
can give to itfelf. We may take that for felf-evident which 


_is not; but God cannot be miftaken. 


© Now I have given abundant proof, that God affirms his 
own unity, as alfo the divinity of the fon, and holy 
{pirit. To afk a reafon for either, or how the one can con- 
{ift with the other, is to fpeak like a deift, or an atheift ; is 
to doubt whether the {criptures are the word of God; or to 
deny the veracity of God, and to prefer reafon, in a matter 
confefledly above reafon, to his word and affirmation. Let 
our opponents, therefore, tell us, whether they mean to en- 
ter into debate with us, as chriftians, or deifts (for it is in- 
deed no eafy matter to diftinguifh, when we are every mo- 
ment to be dodged from bare reafon to fcripture, and back 
again from fcripture to independent reafon) that we may 


know under what principles or axioms we are to difpute.: 
If they declare for chriftianity and {cripture, and then tell us: 


our doctrine of the trinity is unintelligible and inconfiftent ; 
we confidently anfwer, there is not a more intelligible doc- 
trine in the world than that of the trinity, as we hold it. — 
‘ And do we not underftand the doétrine of the trinity? 
Can any thing be more eafily underftood than thefe propofi- 
tions? ‘There is but one God. The Father is that one 
God. The Son is that one God. The Holy Ghoft is that 
one God. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft are 
three diftinct perfons. 

* This is the doctrine of the trinity, which every clown 
can underftand; and our adverfaries perfe@ly well un- 


* derftand it, os they could not afk us to account for the 
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confiftency of the propofitions which contain it, nor argue 
inft that confiftency in the manner they do. Now it is 
nonfenfe in them to afk for this, without premifing, that 
they cannot believe in contradictions, and that thofe propo- 
fitions appear contradictory to them. How contradictory ? 
That is contradi@tory, and nothing but that, which affirms 
and denies the connexion between the fame fet of ideas and 
terms. Surely this is not the cafe here. —— , 
¢ As to the doGtrine under confideration, I will be bold-to 
fay, there is not, in any branch of knowledge, a more in- 
telligible fet of propofitions, than thofe in which it is con- 
tained, confidered in themfelves, nor more  eafily demon- 
ftrated ; if we will exclude all foreign principles, and only 
look for the axioms of this demonftration in the word of 
God, where the propofitions themfelves ‘are laid before us. 
There is but one faith for the profound doctor and the illi- 
terate labourer; that faith, therefore, muft be plain and 
intelligible. When the Athanafian creed, or the laboured 
performances of-divines, exhibit a more intricate view of it, 
who is to be blamed? Are not they, who, by infinite fub- 
tilties and refinements, conftrain us either to refine on out 
fide, or fuffer the truth to be rarified into a fmoke, and the 
ople, over whom we are to watch, blinded, and turned 
afide from the path of light in that cloud? Whether there 
are in the one only God three diftin& perfons, each eternal, 
each omnipotent, the plain unlearned man cannot determing 
by his own reafon; neither can the ableft metaphyfical di- 
vine. But, by the help of f{cripture, the plain man may de- 
termine the queftion himielf, and is not this enough for him ? 
Or, ought it not to be enough for the greateft cafuift? But, 
if the diftempered curiofity of men will itch after refinements 
on fo facred a fubject, let them deal fairly by their own un 
derftandings, and read with impartiality: on both fides ; 
let them read Epifcopius and Clarke on the one, and Bull and 
Waterland onthe other, What a reproach is it to our advery 
faries, that they have never folidly anfwered thefe two clear 
and demonftrative reafoners, nor Pearfon’s commentary on 
the creed, which ftare them in the face, while they are every 
day pelting their tenets with fly, but trifling performances, 
that take no more notice of their arguments, than if no 
fuch books had ever been publifhed, Are they not worth 
their animadverfion? If they are, why fo many paltry nibling 
trifles of their own, and the arguments of thefe unnoticed 
‘Till they are folidly anfwered, we thall take the liberty. ta 
look on the controverfy as decided. If our adverfaries them- 
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‘ felves think them unanfwerable, how does it impeach their 
« honefty, not only not to fubmit, but to leave thefe bul- 
‘ warks unaflaulted at their backs, while they go on emptily 
bravading in one quarter, and cunningly ftealing marches in 
another? It is a glorious evidence for the truths we main- 
tain, that, in all ages, their abettors have been ready openly 
to declare for them, publicly to defend them, and, when 
they were called to it, nobly to die for them; while deceit 
mf cunning have generally been the characteriftics of their 
< opponents, who, pretending one thing, and aiming at ano- 
¢ ther, artfully lurk under fubtle refinements, and fkulk be-~ 
¢ hind double meanings.’ 

Such as are acquainted with the fubject here treated of, and 
haveread what has been faid upon it by the truly worthy, learn- 
ed, and judicious Dr. Clarke, by Emlyn, Fackfon, and many 
others, will not be furprifed at our calling what this author has 
advanced, extravagant rant. It is difagreeable indeed to be o- 
bliged to ufe fuch language ; but there are occafions when it is 
neceflary, and when, not to fpeak out boldly, would betra 
meannefs and pufillanimity: whether the prefent occafion wit 
juftify fuch expreflion or not, we muft refer to the candour of 
our readers, . 

Though we do not entertain-the fame fentiments, in regard 
to the trinity, with our author, yet we are far from faying, 
as he does, moft difingenuoufly, that deceit and cunning have 

enerally been the charaéteriftics of thofe who have written in 
upport of the oppofite fcheme. On the contrary, we are per- 
fuaded that thofe who have written in defence of the Atha- 
nafian doétrine of the trinity, have generally embraced that 
{cheme as a myftery they found in feripture, and that they 
have exprefled a reverence for it upon that account. Now 
our author thinks that the point in debate is fo clearly 
determined in fcripture, as to leave no room to difpute ; 
but it is very certain that many perfons of unqueftionable 
integrity, diftinguifhed abilities, and folid learning, who 
have ftudied the fcriptures with the greatéft accuracy, and 
an earneft defire of difcovering the truth, have thought very 
differently. This evidently ven that the Athanafian doc- 
trine of the trinity is far from being fo clearly revealed in 
{cripture as to admit of no doubt, and that a fincere and 
honeft inquirer, with the beft capacity for the difcovery of 
truth, may, after a careful and accurate ftudy of the f{criptures, 
entertain very different fentiments from Athana/fius and his follow 
ers. The point, it is agreed on both fides, muft be determined 
by {cripture ; and as this is the cafe, one fhould imagine that 
the whole controverfy might be reduced to a very narrow com- 
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pafs. But we fhall difmifs the fubje& with advifing our 
author, or any other champion for the doétrine he efpoufes, 
to give a folid anfwer to a little piece lately publifhed, en- 
tituled, 4n Appeal to the common fenfe of all chriftian people, 
more particularly the members of the church of England, with 
regard to an important point of faith and practice, impofed up- 
on’ their confciences by church authority. An anfwer to this 
work, written with the fame fpirit of candor, moderation, and 
free inquiry, would, we are perfuaded, give no {mall pleafure 
to the friends of truth; and ¢i// it is folidly anfwered, man 
who think very differently from our author, will alfo take the, 
Liberty to look on the controverfy as decided. 

With the doétrine of the trinity is conne&ted, we are told, 
that of Chrift’s incarnation, and fufferings for the fins of men ; 
and fo clofe and neceflary is this connexion faid to be, that nei- 
ther fcripture nor reafon will fuffer us to receive the one with- 
out the other. If Chrift had not a being from all eternity, that 
is, if he was no more than a creature, our author fays, he 
could not make an atonement for the fins of other creatures ; 
fince it is as much as the beft creature can do, to be folvent for 
himfelf. Accordingly, inthe ninth and tenth difcourfes, he en- 
deavours to prove that Chrift is the true and proper facrifice for 
fin; that befides the good or evil af our own actions, the fin 
of Adam, and the righteoufnefs of Chrift, are imputed to all 
who derive by natural defcent under the former, and by grace 
and faith under the latter. | 

In the eleventh difcourfe he confiders the fanétions of the 
chriftian law, endeavours to prove the eternity of future punifh- 
ments, and anfwers fome of the objections urged againft it, 
The fundamentals of chriftianity, and the neceffity of faith 
therein, are the fubjeéts of the twelfth, in which he labours 
to fhew that the do¢trine of the trinity is the great fundamen- 
tal of our religion, and that the anathemas denounced in {crip- 
ture, by our Saviour, and by the Holy Spirit, againft unbe- 
lievers, were really and truly denounced againft fuch as fhould 
difbelieve or corrupt this dotrine. It would tend little to the 
edification, and ftill lefs to the entertainment. of our readers, 
to lay before them what he advances on this head ; we fhall 
therefore take our leave of him, having faid enough, we ap- 
prehend, to give a competent idea of his iloondli. 


ART. III. An Effay on the Liberty of the Prefs, chiefly as it 
re[pects perfonal Slander. $6. Is. Reymond” 
T HE author confiders his fubje€t under the three follow- 








ing heads. 
__4. How far the liberty of the prefs is connected with the 
liberty of the fubje&t? 
C 4 it. 
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li. Whether the complaints of the abufe of the prefs be 
well grounded ? And, 

iL Whether the peace and fecurity, which any individuals 
may derive from a new reftraint of the prefs, will compenfate 
for the mifchiefs which may arife from fuch reftraint ? 

The firft head turns upon the following topics. 

That the liberty of the fubject may be defined, a freedom from 
all but legal reftraints. — That the ufe of fpeech could never 
have been given up, by compact, tho’ reftraints to the abufe 
of it might have been agreed to; but that, in this cafe, the 
abufe of fpeech by fome of the community ought not to de- 
prive the whole of the ufe of it. — That printins and 
fpeech are but different methods of conveying our thoughts to 
others; and, confequently, that the liberty of the prefs.is as much 
‘a part of the liberty of the fubject, as the liberty of fpeech, and 
ought not to fall under any reftraints more than thofe which 
fpéech fhould be confined to.—That the liberty of theprefs is a 
Britifhb conftitutional liberty, tho’ the prefs. was not‘ coeval . 
¢ with magna charta, for that * the ufe of fpeech was 
antecedent to that great charter of Briti/h liberties.’— That 
the great offences which either the tongue, or the pen or 
the prefs may commit, and which fall more immediately 
under the cognizance of the government, are blafphemy, 
perjury, and treafon ;’ for that * thefe are offences againtt 
the whole community ;’ and * therefore the punifhment 
‘ of them is the moft unexceptionable a& of power, and 
¢ muft have been confented to by every man, that ever en- 
¢ joyed the benefit of fociety.,—That perfonal ilander is a 
fubordinate evil, as it is a perfonal, not a public concern; 
and that the law which has appointed a redrefs for the perfon 
flandered, © confines the reparation to the damage he has 
* fuftained.’—That if men in power and public employ at 
any time, fhould appear by their condué& to have views pre- 
judicial to the conftitution of their country, and on that ac- 
count be perfonally attacked from the prefs; they are to take 
the redrefs which the law allows in the cafe of perfonal 
flander; but that ‘ the liberty of the prefs cannot be affected 
§ by fuch a cafe, whilft the liberty of the fubject fubfitts,’ 

In anfwer to the fecond inquiry, the author allows, that 

olingbroke, and thej writer of the London Evening Poft, 

have infufferably abufed the liberty of the prefs ; and complains 
that the writings of the former are not fupprefled, and that the 
latter $ mipligiiant, though contemptible, writer has efcaped 
© animadverfion, till very lately.’---He then proceeds to a 
train of fuppofitions how works of this kind, and thofe of 
+ per- 
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perfonal attacks, from the prefs, will be judged of and tréated 
at different junctures. 

‘In fober religious times, when men are rather deeply 
‘ fenfible of their religious duties, than clamorous about their 
¢ religious profeffions, the pretended philofophy of Ld. Boling- 
© broke will meet with a deferved indignation and contempt, 
« —The book will be confidered as a libel againft the public ; 
< and all the difciples and creatures of fo contagious a writer 
‘ will become infamous as his allies and confederates, i 
‘the wicked defign of defying the creator of the world, and 
‘ diflolving the tie of union between an excellent prince ang 
€ a loyal people.’ . : 

‘In diflolute times, prudent men will be cautious an 
< referved, in {peaking their fentiments, even of this profligate 
‘ book, left they fhould incur the difpleafure of the “intimate 
© friends and profelytes of the author.’ | 

‘In times when a great majority of the nation have the 
€ virtue to profefs, and exercife a zea] for the caufe of liberty, 
¢ and of the proteftant eftablifhment, treafon and Jacobitifm 
* will crawl about only in manufcript. 

On the other hand, ‘ in times when men are as licentious 
in their political, as in their religious conduct ;—‘in fuch 
¢ times. treafon and Jacobitifm will break out of their dark 
* corners. —— They will venture upon ftampt paper, take 
‘ the tour of the two kingdoms, and fcatter their diabolical 
© feed, for a harveft of mifchief and confufion.’ 

‘In times when men of the beft hearts, and of the foundeft 
¢ abilities, are called forth into the fervice of the public, per- 
¢ fonal flander will dwindle into the mere impotence of invec- 
“tive. It will become matter,of amufement to characters fo 
‘much fuperior to it, and the liberty, of which this is an 
© abufe, will be as facred and inviolate in ¢Meir hands, as if 
‘ the prefs was employed in tran{mitting their due praifes to 
© pofterity.” 

‘ In times, on the other hand, when narrow-minded men, 
€ born and educated to prejudices which they dare not avow, 
* {neak into power and confidence, the perfonal flander 
“will come to be confidered as an important offence, 
‘ The whole community will be called upon to avenge it ; 
$ the prefs will be intimidated ; the conftitution will be faid 
* to be wounded, the moment {uch men are only ftung; and 
“heavy penalties will be devifed, and fevere profecutions 
‘ threatned, againft the violater of the public peace, that is, 
“the writer, who prefumes to lay down certain true pre- 
* miffes, and to draw from them juft conclufions.’ 
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Previous to the difcuffion of the third head, the author 
thinks it ‘ worth confidering, what fort of peace and fecurity 
¢ fuch men may derive from a new reftraint of the prefs.’ 

He obferves, that ‘ flander is remarkably keen and active :’ 
That ‘ the obftruéctions it meets with in one channel, will 
© only have the effect of producing a more copious eruption 
€ in another.’ 

That * men who dare not print will write; and tho’ 

© their writings will not be circulated with the velocity of 
¢ fugitive pieces from the prefs, they will make a much deeper, 
© and a more lafting impreffion.’ 
- That * every hand through which they pafs, will tranfcribe 
© them, for the pleafure of pofleffing, and the power of com- 
© municating, a fecret.—That men will be more difpofed to 
© talk over what is fo cautioufly circulated, than things which 
© become too familiar, by being in the hands of the multi- 
“ tude ;’ and that ‘ in the pie of fuch converfations, cir- 
© cumftances-will arife, which will inflame the odium of the 
‘unpopular men. Their birth, education, connections, con- 
© fanguinities, meafures, perfonal foibles, and even their 
© afpect, their vifage, if at all unpromifing, will confirm the 
© diflike, and ripen it intoclamour and execration.’ 

‘ Where then (fays the author) is the peace and fecurity, 
© which individuals can hope for from a new reftraint of the 
© prefs ?---when the meafures, or the power, of any indivi- 
¢ duals, are become alarming to the public; a whole nation 
© mutt be ftruck dumb, or fome things will be faid, which 
« may prove the ufe of fpeech to be as great a nufance to fome 
© men, as the liberty of the prefs,’ 

The author next confiders, ¢ at what expence this imagi- 
. = peace and fecurity of individuals muft be purchafed, 

« Firft, (fays he) at the expence of one of thofe natural 
© rights, which were referved at the inftitution of civil fo- 
“ciety, the right of communicating our thoughts, provided 
* they be neither treafonable nor blafphemous.’ 

‘fn the fecond place,---at the expence of learning, of 
‘improvements jn fcience, and of difcoveries in nature and 
‘ religion.’ 

¢ The third article---is that for which our forefathers ftrug- 
‘gled, at the hazard, and fometimes at the expence of 
© Cher lives and fortunes, THE LIBERTY OF THIS COUN- 

TRY, 

The author proceeds next to give the characters of fuch 
men, as will moft probably determine to overthrow the 
liberty of the prefs ; and then concludes thus: 

¢ But 
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¢ But 1 will not alarm the well affected part of my coun- 
€trymen. It may perhaps, be more /eafonable to.congratue 
¢ Jate them, that there are friends to liberty in high offices, 
¢ for we may reft affured, that they at leaft will do juftice 
© to the mafter whom they ferve. 

‘This indeed is not the only fecurity of the public, for 
©there are certain marks, by which the influence of bad 
“defigning men may be difcerned; and tll thofe marks 
“ appear, there is no pretence for jealoufy. é' 

< When the public affairs are carried on by the advice of 
© a private CABAL ; when that cabal confifts of men, who 
¢ are more popular gp | the difaffected, than the loyal 
‘part of the people; when the well affected fhrug their 
‘ fhoulders, and whifper the difcontent, which prudence 
© and obligations, or decency, reftrain them from avowing 5 
¢ when men of known unfhaken zeal for the fervice of their 
‘king and country are difcountenanced ; when party di- 
¢ ftinétions are faid to be abolifhed, whilft the worft princi- 
‘ ples, of the moft dangerous party, are infidioufly gaining 
¢ ground, and the principles of liberty, in which the revolu~ 
©tion was founded, decreafe in their value, by not being 
‘current; when men are advanced to high ftations, who 
¢ ftand in need of vouchers for fo indifpenfible.prefuppofed 
¢a qualification as their loyalty; and, in fhort, when con- 
‘ fiderations of decency, of policy, and even of public peace, 
« are facrificed to the narrow views, the party prejudices, and 
© the unpopular fupport of the cabal; then a free people will 
* make ufe of their eyes to fee, of their tongues to fpeak, and 
‘ of their hands to write; then the liberty of the prefs will 
* be exercifed upon its proper objects, for it will ‘be legally 
‘and honourably employed, in the defence of the crown, 
* and of the liberty of the fubjeét.’ P 





—_ 


Art. 1v. Memoirs of Nicholas Gabrini de Rienzi, who froma 
low and defpicable fituation, he himfelf to fovereign autho- 
rity in Rome, in the fourteenth century ; affuming the title of 
TRIBUNE, and propofing to reftore the ancient free Republic. 
Collected from contemporary authors and the beft hiftorians du- 
ring that period. From the French & the reverend fathers 
Brumoy and Cerceau. y2mo. 3s. Griffiths, &c. 


T HIS performance is @faid to be a pofthumous work of 
Cerceau’s, and finifhed by Brumey; names that have 
born no indifferent characters in the literary world,. The ate 
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chievments and fuccefles of an Alexander or Cafar, at the head 
of a mighty army, affect the mind rather with furprize than 
pleafure, while we cannot eafily avoid interefting ourfelves in 
the fortunes of the more obfcure adventurer, who only fets 
an example of what may poflibly be in the power of many 
to imitate. The hiftory before us, to ufe the tranflator’s words 
in his preface, * fhews, how much is in the power of a private 
* man, who has great parts, much induftry, and an enthufi- 
aftic fpirit of ambition. Sucha one we [here] fee, without 
the aid of birth, rank, fortune, intereft, or the command of 
any force, may raife himfelf, by chufing a popular themes 
and managing it with addrefs, to that kind of authority moft 
hard to be attained, but withal moft hard to be fhaken, do- 
minion founded on principle, and feconded by affection.’ 
The hero of thefe memoirs, who afterwards was appointed 
the arbitrator between even fovereign princes, was born at 
Rome, and was the fon of no greater a perfonage than a mean 
vintuer * named Laurence Gabrini, and Magdalen, a landreéfs. 
However, Nichclas Rienzi, by which appellation he was 
commonly diftinguifhed, did not form his fentiments from the 
meannefs of his Firth, To a good natural underftanding, he 
joined an uncommon affiduity, and made a great. proficiency 
in autjent literature. ‘ Every thing he read, he compared 
© with fimilar paflages, that occurred within his own obferva- 
* tion, from whence he made reflections, by which he regu- 
Jated his whole conduct. To this he added a great know- 
ledge in the laws and cuftoms of nations. He had a vaft 
memory ; he retained all Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Livy, 
the two Senecas, and Cz/ar’s commentaries efpecially, which 
he read continually, and often quoted by. application to the 
events of his own times. This fund of learning proved the 
bafis and foundation of his rife : the defire he had to diftins 
guifh himfelf in the knowledge of monumental hiftory, drew 
him to another fort of fcience, which few men at that time 
exerted themfelves in. He pafled whole days among the 
infcriptions which are to be found at Rome, and acquired 
foon the reputation of a great antiquary in that way.’ Hav- 
ing from hence formed within himfelf the moft exalted no- 
tions of the ju/ffice, liberty, and antient grandeur of the old 
Romans, words he was perpetually repeating to the people, 
he at length perfuaded not only himfelf, but the giddy mob 
his followers,’ that he fhould one day become the reftorer 
of the Roman republic. * His advantageous ftature, his 


* By fome authors, particularly in the A:/foire des papes, Laurence 
Gabrini is {aid to have been a miller. : 
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¢ countenance, and that air of importance, which he well 
< knew how to aflume, deeply imprinted all he faid in the 
‘© minds of his audience :’ nor was it only bY the populace that 
he was admired, he alfo found means to infinuate himfelf into 
the favour of thofe who partook of the adminiftration. 

Rienzi’s talents procured him to be nominated one. of the 
deputies fent by the Romans to pope Clement the fixth, who re- 
fided at Avignon. The intention of this deputation was to 
make his holinefs fenfible, how prejudicial his abfence was, 
as well to himfelf, as to the intereft of Rome. ‘ At his firft 
¢ audience, our hero charmed the court of Avignon by his 
© eloquence, and the fprightlinefs of his converfation. Encou- 
raged by fuccefs, he one day took the liberty to tell the pope 
that the grandees of Rome were avowed robbers, public 
thieves, th ste adulterers, and illuftrious profligates ; who 
by their example authorifed the moft horrid crimes, To 
© them he attributed the defolation of Rome, of which he drew 
‘ fo lively a picture, that the holy father was moved, and 
* exceedingly incenfed againft the Riven nobility.’ 

Cardinal Colonna, in other refpects a lover of real merit, 
could not help confidering thefe reproaches as reflecting upon 
fome of his family, and therefore found means of difgracing 
Rienzi, fo that he fell into extreme “nifery, vexation and fick- 
nefs, which, joined with indigence, brought him to an ho- 
fpital. _Neverthele‘s, * the fame hand that threw him downy 
© raifed him up again. ‘The cardinal, who was all compaffi- 
“ on, caufed him to appear before the pope, in affurance of 
‘ his being a good man, and a great partizan for juftice and. 
© equity. The pope approved of him more than ever, and 
© to give him proofs of his efteem and confidence, he made 
‘ him apoftolic notary, and fent him back loaded with fa- 
* vours.” Notwithftanding which, his fubfequent behaviour 
fhewed that ‘ refentment had a greater afcendancy over him 
‘ than gratitude.’ 

Being returned to Rome, he began to execute the fun¢tions 
of his office ; wherein, by his affability, candour, affiduity, and 
impartiality, in the adminiftration of juftice, he arrived at a 
fuperior degree of popularity ; which he ftill improved by his 
continued invectives againft the vices of the great, whom he 
took care to render as odious as poffible ; till at laft, for fome 
ill-timed freedoms of fpeech, he was not only feverely repri- 
manded, but difplaced. His difmifiion did not make him defift 
from inveighing againft the debauched, tho’ he conduéted 
himfelf with more prudence. From this time it was his con- 
ftant endeavour to infpire the people with a fondnefs for their 
antient 
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antient liberties ; to which purpofe, he caufed to be hung up, 
in the moft public places, emblematic pi€tures, expreflive of 
the former {plendor, and prefent decline of Rome. ‘To thefe 
he added frequent harangues and predictions upon the fame 
fubje&t. In this manner he proceeded, till one party looked 
on him only as a mad-man, while others careffed him as their 
protector. j 

Thus Rienzi infatuated the minds of the people, and many 
of the nobility began to come into his views. The fenate in 
no wife miftrufted a man whom they judged to have neither 
intereft nor ability. At length he ventured to open himfelf 
to fuch as he believed male-contents. At firft he took them 
feparately ; afterwards, when he thought he had firmly attached 
a fufficient number to his intereft, he aflembled them together, 
and reprefented to them the deplorable ftate of the city, over- 
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run with debaueheries ; and the incapacities of their gover- ~ 


nours to correct or amend them. ‘ As a neceflary foundation 
“ for the enterprize, he gave them an infight into the immenfe- 
© revenues of the apoftolic chamber ;— he demonftrated that 
“ the pope could, only at the rate of four-pence, raife a hun- 
¢ dred thoufand florins by firing, as much by falt, and as much 
¢ more by the cuftoms and other duties. ‘* As forthe reft, 
<¢ (faid he) I would not have you imagine, that it is without 
«¢ the pope’s confent I lay hands on the revenues. Alas! how 
«© many others in this city plunder the effects of the church 
“© contrary to his will. ad 

By this artful lie, he fo animated his auditors that they 
declared they would make no fcruple of fecuring thefe trea- 
fures for whatever end might be moft convenient, and that 
they were devoted to the will of him their chief. 

aving obtained fo much, to fecure his adherents from a 

revolt, he tendered them a paper, fupericribed, ‘an oath to 
© procure the good eftablifhment,’ and made them fub{cribe and 
{wear to it before he difmifs’d them. 

By what means Rienzi prevailed on the pope’s vicar to give 
a tacit fanction to his project, is mot certainly known; that he 
did procure that fan@tion, and that it was looked on as a ma- 
fter-piece of policy, is generally admitted. ‘ The 2oth of 
* May, being Whitfunday, he fixed upon to fanétify in fome 
© fort his enterprize, and pretended that all he acted was b 
© particular infpiration of the Holy Ghoft. About nine he 
¢ came out of the church bare-headed, accompanicd by the 
* Pope’s vicar, and furrounded by an hundred armed men. A 
© vaft croud followed him with fhouts and acclamations.’ 
The gentlemen confpirators carried three ftandards before him, 
on 
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on which were wrought devices infinuating that his defign was 
to re-eftablifh liberty, juftice, and peace. 

In this manner he proceeded directly to the Capitol, where 
he mounted the roftrum, and, with more boldnefs and energy 
than ever, expatiated on the miferies the Romans were reduced 
to; at the fame time telling them, without hefitation, ¢ that 
« the happy hour of their deliverance was at length come, and 
¢ that he was come to be their deiverer, regardlefs of the dan- 
‘ gers he was expofed to for the fervicé of the holy father 
© and the people’s fafety.’ After which, he ordered the laws 
of what he called, the good ¢/tablifhment, to be read ; * aflured 
© that the Romans would refolve to obferve thefe laws, he en- 
“ gaged in a fhort time to re-eftablifh them in their ancient 


© grandeur. 

aWe muft refer fuch of our readers, as are defirous of 
knowing what the laws of the good e/tablifhment were, to 
the work itfelf ; and content ourfelves with obferving, only, 
that they promifed plenty and fecurity, which were greatly 
wanted, and the humiliation of the nobility, who were deem- 
ed common oppreffors. Such laws could not fail of being 
agreeable to a people, who found in them thefe double advan- 
wages ; wherefore, * enraptured with the pleafing ideas of a 
‘ liberty they were at prefent ftrangers to, and the hope of 
‘ gain, they came moft zealoufly into the fanaticifm of Rienzi. 
‘ They refumed the pretended authority of the Romans ; 
© they declared him /fovereign of Rome, and granted him the 
« power of life and death, of rewards and punifhments, of 
* ena&ting and repealing the laws, of treating with foreign, 
© powers; in a word, they gave hing the full and fupreme au- 
‘ thority over all the extenfive territories of the Romans. 
© Rienzi arrived at the fummit of his wifhes, kept at a great 
* diftance his artifice ; he pretended to be very unwilling to 
* accept of their offers but upon two conditions; the firft, 
* that they fhould nominate the pope’s vicar [the bifhop of 
‘ Orvieto} his co-partner; the fecond, that the pope’s con- 
* fent fhould be granted him, which (he told them) he flatter- 
* ed himfelf he fhould obtain.’ Hereby, ¢ on the one hand, 
* he hazarded nothing in thus making his court to the. holy 
‘ father, and on the other, he well. knew, that the bifhop of 
* Orvieto would carry a title only, and no authority. The 
* people granted his requeft, but paid all the honours to him; 
“ he pofleffed the authority without reftri€tion ; the good bi- 
* fhop appeared a mere fhadow and veil to his enterprizes. 
* Rienzi was feated in his triumphal chariot, like an idol, to 
* triumph with the greater fplendor. He difmifled the people 
rephete 
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¢ replete with joy and hope. He feized upon the palace, 
< where he continued after he had beep tirned out the’ fenate, 
¢ and the fame day he began to dictate his laws in the Capitol.’ 

This eleétion, tho’ not very pleafing to the pope, was rati- 
fied by him; neverthelefs Rienzi meditated, the obtaining a 
title, exclufive of the papal prerogative. Well verfed in the 
Roman hiftory; he was no ftrahger to the extent of the tribu- 
nitial authority ; and as he owed his clevation to the people, 
he chofe to have the title of their magiftrateé. He afked it, and 
it was conferred on him and his co-partnér, with the addition 
Of deliverérs of their Country. 

Our adventurer’s behaviour in his ‘elevation, was at firft fuch 
as commanded efteem and refpeé, not only from the Romans, 
but from all the neighbouring ftates. His co-temporary, the 
célebrated Petrarch, in a letter to Charles, K. of the Romans, 
gives the following account of him :—* Not long fince a moft 
«© remarkable man of the plebeian race, a perfon whom nei- 
“¢ ther titles nor virtues had diftinguifhed, until he pre- 
«¢ fumed to fet himfelf up for reftorer of the Roman liberty, 
<< has obtained the higheft authority at Rome. So fudden, fo 
<¢ great is his fuccefs, that this man has already won Tujcany 
«© and all Jtaly. Already Europe and the whole world are in 
«© motion; to fpeak the whole in one word, I proteft to you, 
<* not as a reader, but as an eye-witnefs, that he has reftored 
“ to us the juftice, peace, integrity, and every other token of 
s© the golden age.” 

Bit, as our author juftly remarks, * it is difficult for a per- 
€ fon of mean birth, elevated at once, by the caprice of for- 
€ tune, to the moft exalted ftation, to move rightly in a 
¢ {phere wherein he muft breathe an air he has been unac- 
© cuftomed to. Rienzi afcended by degrees the fummit of 
© his fortune. Riches foftened, power dazzled, the pomp of 
¢ his cavalcades animated, and formed in his mind ideas ade- 
© quate to thofe of princes born to empire.’ Hence Juxury 
invaded his table, and tyranny took pofleffion of his heart, 
The pope conceived his defigns contrary to the interefts of 
what is called the holy fee ; and the nobles, whofe power it had 
been his conftant endeavour to deprefs, confpired againft him; 
eg fucceeded, and Rienzi was forced to quit an authority 
he had poffeffed little more than fix months. 

It was to a precipitate flight that Rienzi was indebted, at 
this juncture, for his life ; and to different difguifes for his fub- 
fequent prefervation. Having made an ineffeétual effort at 


Rome, and ‘ not knowing where to find anew refource to car-- 


€ ry on his defigns, he’ took a moft bold ftep, conformable to 
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€ that rafhnefs, which had fo often affifted him in his former 
¢ exploits. He determined to go to Prague to Charles, K. of 
¢ the Romans, whom the year before he had fummoned to his 
¢ tribunal,’ and who he forefaw would deliver him up to a 
pope, highly incenfed againft him. — He was accordingly foon 
after et to Avignon, and there thrown into a prifon, where 


he cofftinued three years. 

The divifions and difturbances in Jtaly, occafioned by the 
number of petty tyrants that had eftablifhed themfelves in the 
ecclefiaftical territories, and even at Rome, occafioned his en- 
larcement. Jnnocent the fixth, who fucceeded Clement in the 
papacy, fenfible that the Romans ftill entertained an affedtion 
for our hero, and believing that his chaftifement would teach 
him to a& with more moderation than he had formerly done, 
as well as that ‘ gratitude would oblige him, the remainder 
© of his life, to preferve an inviolable attachment to the holy 
© fee, (by whofe favour he fhould be re-eftablifhed,” thought 
him a proper inftrument to affift his defign of reducing thofe 
other tyrants; and therefore not only gave him his liberty, 
but alfo appointed him governor and fenator of Rome. He 
met with many obftacles to the aflumption of this newly 
granted authority, all which, by cunning and refolution, he 
at length overcame. But giving way to his paffions which 
were immoderately warm, and inclined him to cruelty, he ex- 
cited fo general a refentment againf: him, that he was murder- 
ed, on the 8th of Odfober, 1354. 

© Such was the end of Nicholas Rienzi, one of the moft re- 
* nowned men of his age: who, after forming a confpiracy 
© full of extravagance, and executing it in the fight of almoft 

© the whole world, with fuch fuccefs that he became fovereign 
‘ of Rome; after caufing plenty, juftice, and liberty to flou- 
‘ rifh among the Romans; after protecting potentates, and ter- 
‘ rifying fovereign princes; after being arbiter of crowned: 
© heads ; after re-eftablifhing the antient majefty and power 
© of the Raman republic, and filling all Aurope with his fame, 
* during the feven months of his firft reign; after having 
© compelled his mafters them/elves to confirm him in the au- 
* thority he had ufurped agatn{t their interefts; fell at length, 
© at the end of his fecond, which lafted not four months, a 
‘ facrifice to the nobility, who’e ruin he had vowed, and to 
‘ thofe vaft projects, which his death prevented him from put- 
* ting into execution.’ 

Thé hiftory, of which we have here endeavoured to give cur 
readers a {mall epitome, aboundsina number of remarkable cir- 
cumftances, (which we have been obliged to omit) not in general 
ijl told, tho’ in many places the diction of the tranflator is far 
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from being correét. ‘The author has many ftriking obfer- 
vations 3 with one of which we fhall conclude this article, as 
a caution againft ambitious temerity, Ihat, ‘ thefe phantoms 
‘ of fovereignty are no more than the play-things of a 
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ART. V. Disjertations on the Prophe ies, which have remarkably 
been fulfilled, and at this time ere fulfilling in the I orld. 
By Thomas Newton, D. D. Chaplain to her Royal High- 
nels the Prince/s Dowager of Wales. Volume the firft, 8vo. 
Os. bound. TVonfon. 


rANHE defign of thefe differtations is not to treat of the 

i prophecies in general, nor even of thofe prophecies in 
particular, which were fulfilled in the perfon and actions of 
our faviour, but only of fuch as relate more immediately to 
thefe latter ages, and are in fome mealure receiving their ac- 
complifhment at this time. In treating of them the doctor 
has fhewn extenfive reading, great learning and judgment ; 
has thrown light upon many ob{cure paflages of feripture ; and 
difcovered no {mall knowledge both of antient and modern 
-hiftory. His fubject is equally curious and important, and 
his work, we cannot but think, will be generally acceptable, 
as it does not confift merely of dry, fpeculative divinity, but 
is enlivened with a proper intermixture of hiftory, and in- 
cludes feveral of the moft material tranfactions from the be- 
ginning of the world to this day. 

In his firft diflertation he confiders Noah’s prophecy, and 
obferves that the curfe is to be underftood not fo properly of 
Canaan, as of his defcendants to the Jateft generations ; that 
it is thinking meanly of the antient prophecies of fcripture, 
and having very imperfect, very unworthy conceptions of 
them, to limit their intention to particular perfons ; that in 
this view the antient prophets would be really what the Dei//s 
think them, little better than common fortune-tellers ; and 
that their prophecies would hardly be worth remembering or 
recording, elpecially in fo concife and compendious a hiftory 
as that of AZojes. 

‘ We mutt, fays he, affix a larger meaning to them, and 
underttand them not of fingle perfons, but of whole nations; 
and thereby a nobler fcene of things, and a more extenfive 
pro{pect, will be opened to us of the divine difpenfitions, 
The curfe of fervitude pronounced upon Canaan, and fo 
likewife the promite of bleffing and snilargement made to Shem 
and 
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and Fapheth, are by no means to be confined to their own 
perfons, but extend to their whole race; as afterwards the 
prophecies concerning J/bmael, and thofe concerning E/aw 
and Facob, and thofe relating to the twelve Patriarchs, 
were not {o properly verified in themfelves as in their pofte~ 
rity, and thither we muft look for their full and perfect com- 
pletion. ‘The curfe therefore upon Canaan was properly a 
curfe upon the Canaanites. God forefeeing the wickednefs 
of this people (which began in their father Zam, and great- 
ly increafed in this branch of his family} commiffioned Noah 
to pronounce a curfe upon them, and to devote them to 
the fervitude and mifery which their more than common vices 
and iniquities would deferve. And this account was plainly 
written by Mo/es, for the enccuragement of the J/raelites, to 
fupport and animate them in their expedition againift a peo- 
ple, who by their fins had forfeited the divine protection, 
and were deftined to flavery from the days of Noah.’ 

After explaining the prophecy according to the prefent 
copies of our bible, the doctor goes on to obferve, that if we 
were to correct the text, as we fhould any ancient claffic au- 
thor in a like cafe, the whole might perhaps be made eafier 
and plainer. ‘The whole paflage he fuppotes was originally 
thus: And Ham the father of Canaan faw the nakednefs of his 
father, and told his two brethren without.—And Noah awoke 
from his wine, and knew what his younger fon had done unto him: 
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And he faid, Curfed be Ham the father of Canaan ; @ fervant of 
Jervants fhall he be unto his brethren. And he faid, Bleffed be 


the Lord God of Shem ; and Ham the father of Canaan /hall 
be fervant to them. God fhall enlarge Japheth; and he fall 
dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Ham the father of Canaan 
Soall be fervant to them. 
‘ By this reading, fays.he, all the three fons of Noah are 
* included in the prophecy, whereas otherwife Ham, who was 
© the offender, is excluded, or is only punifhed in one of his 
‘childrcn. Ham is characterized as the father of Canaan par- 
‘ ticularly, for the greater encouragement of the J/raelites, 
‘ who were going to invade the land of Canaan: and 
‘ when it is faid, Curfed be Ham the father of Canaan; a@ fer- 
© vant of fervants foall he be unto his brethren; it is implied 
¢ that his whole race was devoted to fervitude, but particular- 
© the Canaanites. Not that this was to take effect immedi- 
‘ ately, but was to be fulfilled in procefs of time, when they 
‘ fhould forfeit their liberties by their wickednefs. Ham at 
‘ firft fubdued fome of the pofterity of Shem, as Canaan fome- 
“umes conquered Fapbeth; the Carthaginians, who were 
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originally Canaanites, did particularly in Jtaly and Spain : but 
in time they were to be fubdued, and to become fervants to 
Shem and Fapheth; and the change of their fortune from good 
to bad would render the curfe ftill more vifible. Egypt was the 
land of Ham, as it is often called in fcripture ; and for many 
years it was a great and flourifhing kingdom: but it was 
fubdued by the Perfians, who defcended from Shem, and 
afterwards by the Grecians, who defcended from apheth ; 
and from that time to this it hath conftantly been in fub- 
jection to fome or other of the pofterity of Shem or Fapheth. 
The whole continent of Africa was peopled principally by 
the children of Ham + and for how many ages have the bet- 
ter parts of that country lain under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, and then of the Saracens, and now of the Turfs? In 
what wickednefs, ignorance, barbarity, flavery, mifery, live 
moft of the Inhabitants? And of the poor negroes how 
¢ many hundreds every year are fold and bought like beafts in 
¢ the market, and are co nveye’ d from one quarter of the world 
© to do the work of beafts in another ?’ 

Our learned author clofes the diflertation with a few reflec- 
tions on what the learned Mr. A/ede, and Lord Bolingbroke 
have faid in regard to this prophecy. In the fecond differta- 
tion he confiders the prophecies concerning //bmael, and after 
relating a varicty of particulars concerning the character, 
manners and cuftoms of the Arabians, the defcendents of 
Ifmael, and producing the teftimonies of antient and modern 
hiftorians, he concludes in the following manner : 

¢ ‘Who can fairly confider and lay all thefe particulars to- 
¢ gether, and not perceive the hand of God in this whole 
¢ affair from the beginning to the end? The facred hiftorian 
© faith, that thefe prophecies concerning //hmael were deli- 
‘ vered partly by the angel of the Lord, and partly by God 
© himfelf: and indeed who but God, or one raifed and com- 
¢ miffioned by him, could defcribe fo particula rly the genius 
‘ and manners, not only of 2 fingle perfon before he was ‘born, 
¢ but of a whole people from the firft founder of the race to 
© the prefent time? It was fomewhat wonderful, and not to be 
* foreteen by human fagacity or prudence, that a man’s whole 
* potterity fhould fo nearly refemble him, and retain the fame 
inclinations, the fame habits, the famic cuftoms throughout 
© allages. ‘Ihe waters of the pureft {pring or fountain are 
« foon changed and polluted in their courfe ; and the farther 
« ftill they flow, the more they are incorporated and loft in 
¢ other waters. How have the modern J/taljans degenerated 
from the courage and virtues of the old Romans 2? How are 
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the French and Englifh polifhed and refined from the barba- 


rifm of the ancient Gauls and Britons ? Men and manners 
change with times : but in all changes and revolutions the 
Arabs have ftill continued the fame with little or no material 
alteration. And yet it cannot be faid of them, as of fome 
barbarous nations, that they have had no commerce or inter- 
courfe with the reft of mankind; for, by their conquefts, they 
over ran a great part of the earth, and for fome centuries 
were mafters of moft of the learning that was then in ‘the 
world : but, however, they remained and ftill remain the fame 
fierce, favage, intractable people, like their great anceftor 
in every thing, and different from moft of the world be- 
fides. J/bmael was circumcifed ; and fo are his pofterity at 
this day: andas J/bmael was circumcifed when he was thirteen 
ears old, fo were the Arabs at the fame age according to 
Fofephus. He was born of Hagar, who was a concubine ; 
and they ftill indulge themielves in the ufe of mercenary 
wives and concubines. He lived in tents in the wildernefs, 
fhifting from place to place ; and fo do his deicendents, 
particularly thofe therefore called Scenites formerly, and 
thofe called Bedoweens at this day. He was an archer in 
the wildernefs ; and fo arethey. He was to be the father of 
twelve princes or heads of tribes ; and they live in clans or 
tribes at this day. He was a wild man, his hand againit 
every man, and every man’s hand againft him; and they 
live in the fame ftate of war, their hand againft every man, 
and every man’s hand againit them. 
‘ This, I fay, is foymewhat wonderful, that the fame 
people fhould retain the fame difpofitions for fo many 
ages; but it is ftill more wonderful, that with thefe 
difpofitions, and this enmity to the whole world, they 
fhould ftill fubfift, in {pite of the world, an independent and 
free people. It cannot be pretended, that no probable ar- 
tempts were ever made to conquer them; for the oreatclt 
conquerors in the world have almoft all in their turns at- 
tempted it, and fome of them have been very near effect- 
ing it. It cannot be pretended that the drynefs or inaccefij- 
blenefs of their country hath been their prefervation; for 
their country hath been often penetrated, tho’ never entirely 
fubdued. I know that Diodorus Siculus accounts for their 
prefervation from the drynefs of their country, that they 
have wells digged in proper places known only to them- 
felves, and their enemies and invaders, through igncrance of 
thefe places, perifh for want of water: but this account is 
far from being an adequate and juft reprefentation of the 
cafe; large armies have found the means of fubfifience in 
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their country ; none of their powerful invaders ever defifted on 
thisaccount; and therefore that they have not been conquered, 
we muft impute to fome other caufe. When in all proba- 
bility they were upon the brink of ruin, then they were 
fignally and providentially delivered. Alexander was pre- 
paring an expedition againft them, when an inflammatory 
fever cut him off in the flower off his age. Pompey was in 
the career of his conquefts, when urgent affairs called him 
elfewhere. /ius Gellus had penetrated far into the coun- 
trv, when a fatal difeafe deftroyed great numbers of his 
men, and obliged him to return. Trajan befieged their 
capital city, but was defeated by thunder and lightning, 
whirlwinds and other prodigies, and that as often as he re- 
newed his affaults. Severus befieged the fame city twice, 
and was twice repelled from before it; and the hiftorian 
Dio, a man of rank and charaéter, tho’ an heathen, plainly 
afcribes the defeat of thefe two emperors to the interpofition of 
a divine power. We who knowthe prophecies may be more 
affured of the reality of a divine interpofition: and indeed, 
otherwife how could a fingle nation ftand out againft the enmi- 
ty of the whole world for any length of time, and much more 
for near 4.000 years together? ‘I"he great empires around them 
have all in their turns fallen to ruin, while they have con- 
tinued the fame from the beginning, and are likely to con- 
tinue the fame to the end: and this, in the natural courfe 
of human affairs, was fo highly improbable, if not altogether 
impoffible, that as nothing but a divine prefcience could have 
forefeen it, fo nothing but a divine power could have ac- 
complifhed it. 

‘ Thefe are the only people befides the Zews, who have 
fubfifted as a diftinct people from the beginning ; and in 
fome refpeéts they very much refemble each other. The 
Arabs as well as the ‘ews are defcended from Airaham, and 
both boa(t of their defcent from that father of the faithful. 
The Arabs as well as the ‘Jews are circumcifed, and both 
profefs to have derived that ceremony from Abraham. The 
Arabs as well as the ‘fews had originally twelve patriarchs or 
heads of tribes, who were their princes or governors. “The 
Arabs as well as the ‘Jews marry among themfelves and in 
their own tribes. The /rals as well as the ews are fingu- 
lar in feveral of their cuftoms, and are ftanding monuments 
to all ages, of the exactnefs of the divine predi@ions, and 
of the veracity of fcripture hiftory. We may with more 
confidence believe the particulars related of Abraham and 
[bmael, when we fee them verified in their pofterity at this 
day. his is having as it were ocular demonttration for, our 
‘faith. 
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‘ faith. This is proving, by plain matter of fact, that the Moft 
© High ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and that his truth, as well 
as his mercy, endureth for ever.’ : 

We fhall pafs over the third, fourth, and fifth differtations, 
wherein our author confiders the prophecies concerning ‘Jacob 
and Efau; thofe of Facob concerning his fons, particularly 

udab; thofe of Balaam; and proceed to the fixth, wherein 
Mofes’s prophecy, of @ prophet like unto himfelf, is treated of. 
The doétor obferves, that plain as this prophecy is, it has 
been ftrangely perverted and mifapplied, and he conceives 
that nothing will be wanting to the right underftanding both 
of the prophecy and the completion, i! it can be fhewn, 
firft, what prophet was particularly intended; fecondly, that 
this prophet refembled A4o/es in more refpects than any other 
perfon ever did; and thirdly, that the ‘Zews have been, and 
ftill are, feverely punifhed for their infidelity, and difobedience 
to this prophet. 

Accordingly, in the firft place, he refutes the notion of 
Fofhua’s being the prophet like unto AdZs/es; fhews, that the 
prophecy is not to be underftood of a fucceffion of prophets, 
but of the Adah: he then confiders the great and 
ftriking likenefs between AM4ofes and Chri/?, and as a particular 
comparifon has been drawn between them by Eujfedius, and 
by the learned and ingenious Mr. ‘Fortin, in the firit volume of 
his Remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory, he contents himfelf with 
copying from them. 

In the third place, he obferves, that there is no occafion for 
many words to prove, fince it is vilible to all the world, that 
the ‘fews have been, and ftill are, feverely punifhed for their 
infidelity and difobedience to the Meffiah. 

In the feventh and eighth differtations he exhibits a fumma- 
ry view of the prophecies of the Old Teftament, more imme- 
diately relative to the prefent ftate and condition of the Fews ; 
inthe ninth he confiders thofe concerning Nineveh, and in 
the tenth thofe concerning Babylon. After fhewing how punc- 
tually time hath fullfilled the predictions of the prophets con- 
cerning Babylon, from the accounts of antient and modern 
writers, the doctor clofes the diflertation in the following 
manner : 

* How wonderful are fuch predictions compared with the 
events, and what a convincing argument of the truth and 
divinity of the holy fcriptures ? Well might God alledge 
this as a memorable inftance of his prefcience, and challenge 
all the falfe gods, and their votaries, to produce the like, 
(YU. xlv. 21. xlvi. 10.) bo hath declared this from antient 
D4 time ? 
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time 2 Who bath told it from that time? Have not I the Lord ? 
And there is no Ged elfe befide me, a juft Ged and a Saviour, 
there is none befide me; declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, faying, 
my couucil fhall fiand, and I will do all my pleafure. And in- 
deed where can you find a fimilar inftance but in {eripture, 
from the beginning of the world to this day? 

© At the fame time it muft afford all readers of an exalted 
tafte and generous fentiments, all the friends and lovers 
of liberty, avery fenfible pleafure to hear the prophets ex- 
ulting over fuch tyrants and oppreffors as the kings of A/yria. 
In the fourteenth chapter of J/aiah there isan Epinikion, or 
a triumphant ode upon the fall of Babylon. It reprefents the 
internal manfions as moved,and the ghofts of deceafed tyrants 
as rifing to meet the king of Babylon, and congratulate his 
coming among them. It is really admirable for the fevereft 
{trokes of irony, as well as for the fublimeft ftrains of poetry, 
The Gree# poet Alceus, who is celebrated for his hatred to 
tyrants, and whole odes were animated with the fpirit of 
liberty no lefs than with the fpirit of poetry, we may prefume 
to fay, never wrote any thing comparable to it. ‘The late 
worthy profeflor of poetry at Oxford hath eminently diftin- 
cuifhed it in his lectures upon the facred poefy of the He- 
brews, and hath given it the character that it jufty deferves, 
of one of the moft {pirited, moft fublime, and moft perfeé& 
compofitions of the lyric kind, fuperior to any of the pro- 
duétions of Greece or Rome: and he hath not only illuftrated 
it with an ufeful commentary, but hath alfo copied the beau- 
ties of the great original in an excellent Latin Alcaic Ode, 
which if the Jearned reader hath not yet feen, he will not be 
a little pleafed with the perufal of it. Another excellent 
hand, Mr. Ma/on, hath likewife imitated it in an Englifs Ode, 
with which I hope he will one time or other oblige the 
public. 

¢ But not only in this particular, but in general the 
{criptures, tho’ often perverted to the purpofes of tyranny, 
are yet im their own nature calculated to promote the civil 
as well as the religious liberties of mankind. True religion, 
and virtue, and liberty, are more nearly related, and more 
intimately connected with each other, than people com- 
monly confider. It is very true, as St. Paul faith, that 
where the {pirit of the Lordis, there is liberty: or as our Sa- 
viour himfelf expreffeth it, Jf ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my difctples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth fhall make you free. 
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In his eleventh differtation the doétor confiders the prophecies 
relating to Tyre; and in his twelfth thofe relating to Egypt, 
wherein are comprifed the principal revolutions of that king- 
dom from the times of the prophets to this day. He mentions 
the conqueft of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, by the Perfians, by 
Alexander, as foretold by Feremiah, Ezekiel, and Tfatah ; 
and by a fhort deduction of the hiftory of Egyptto the prefent 
time, fhews the truth of Ezekiel’s prophecy, that itfhould be a 
bafe tributary kingdom. 

‘ By this deduction, fays he, it appears, that the truth of 
« Exekiel’s prediction is fully attefted by the whole feries of the 
‘ hiftory of Egypt from that time to the prefent. And who 
‘could pretend to fay upon human conjecture, that fo great 
‘a kingdom, fo rich and fertile a country, fhould ever after- 
« wards become tributary and fubject to ftrangers? It is now 
© a great deal above two thoufand years fince this prophecy 
© was firft delivered ; and what likelihood or appearance was 
‘there, that the Egyptians fhould for fo many ages bow under 
‘a foreign yoke, and never in all that time be able to 
‘ recover their liberties, and have a prince of their own to 
‘ reign over them? But as is the prophecy, fo is the event. 
* For not long afterwards Egypt was conquered by the Baby- 
¢ Jonians, and after the Babylonians, by the Perfians ; and after the 
© Perfians it became fubjeét to the AZacedonians, and after the 
© Macedonians tothe Romans, and after the Romans to the Sa- 
© racens, and then to the Adamalucs; and is now a province of 
* the Turki/h empire. 

‘ Thus we fee how Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre and Egypt, the 

‘great adverfaries and oppreflors of the ‘fews, have been 
* vifited by divine vengeance for their enmity and cruelty to 
© the people of God. Not that we muft think God fo partial 
‘as to punifh thefe nations only for the fake of the ‘Jews; 
* they were guilty of other flagrant fins, for which the pro- 
© phets denounced the divine judgments upon them. And 
‘ Egypt in particular was feverely threatned by the prophet 
‘ Ezekiel for her idolatry, her pride, and her wickednefs ; and 
‘ the Egyptians have generally been more wretched, as they 
* have generally been more wicked, than other nations. An- 
¢ tient authors defcribe them every where as fuperftitious and 
‘Juxurious, @ an unwarlike and unterviceable people, as a 
‘faithlefs and fallacious nation, always meaning one thin 
‘ and pretending another, as lovers of wine and {trong drink, 
* as cruel in their anger, as thieves and tolerating all kinds of 
* theft, as patient of tortures, and tho’ put to the rack, at 
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‘ choofing rather to die than to confefs the truth. Modern 
¢ authors paint them ftill in blacker colours.— 

«Such men are evidently born not to command, but to 
‘ferve and obey. They are altogether unworthy of liberty. 
¢ Slavery is the fitteft for them, as they are fitteft for flavery. 
¢ Itis an excellent political aphorifm ot the wifeft of kings, and 
¢ all hiftory will bear witnefs to the truth of it, that righteouf- 
‘ nefs exalteth a nation, but fin is a reproach and ruin to any 
* people.” 

‘ the two laft diflertations the doctor confiders Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream of the great empires, and Daniel’s vifion of the 
fame; but the limits prefcribed to this article will not allow 


us to enlarge. R 





ArT. vi. BARBAROSSA, a@ tragedy, as it is performed at the 
‘Theatre-royal iz Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Tonfon. 


URING the rehearfal of every new play, for fome fea- 


fons paft, our expectations have been conttantly railed 


to hope, that the excellence of the ew ove would amply com- . 


penfate for the defects of the former. And it has been con- 
tinually ecchoed thro’ the town, by the players (from the man- 
nager) © This,’ as our friend Bayes has it, § This, we think, 
¢ will do; — nay, we'll aver it to be a better play than the 
¢ Jaft : and you know how that took.’ But, parturiunt montes ! 
— And, better herring 1s in neither barrel. Yet fuch, in thefe 
days, is the love of novelty; fuch the prevalence of cuftom ; 
fuch the effect of gaudy fcenes and cloaths ; fuch the force of 
a {pirited reprefentation ; and fuch the addrefs of an active ma- 
nager, (in oppofition to the more indolent) that a play muft 
be bad indeed if it cannot be pufhed to a run of nine or ten 
nights at Drury-lane houfe. However, this merit, at leaft, 
the director has to boaft, he endeavours to give the town wa- 
riety; and, we muft charitably fuppofe, he would be glad to 
give us better plays, if he could meet with them. 

We have now Sarbaroffa in our clofets, for our cooler 
judgment at a leifure hour. Let us fee, then, what figure 
this piece makes in print, that pafled off happily enough in 
the acting. 

About the time this tragedy was exhibited, that pleafant and 
inimitable dramatic fatire the Rehearjal, was acted at the other 
houfe. ‘This performance we would heartily recommend to 
the perufal of every gentleman who purpofes to write for the 
fiage ; nay, we may, further, recommend the reprefentation of 
it, 
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it, as worthy their nice attention ; for we have known fome 
excellent touches moft happily hit by the performer, that 
poflibly might efcape, or but fuperficially ftrike, the reader. — 
The many errors that our theatrical writers have run into, 
are, by that witty author, fo ftrongly, and humoroufly pointed 
out, one would imagine none could again fplit upon thofe 
rocks which are, inthis piece, fo remarkably expofed to their 
view. Yet may we not be almoft tempted to conclude, 
from the fimilar abfurdities with which our modern pieces 
abound, that either the authors had never read the Rehbear/al, 
or, having read it, had, unluckily, miftaken the extravagancies 
there burlefqued, for beauties, propofed for their imitation, 
and that they refolved to copy them accordingly. 

But, to the author of Barbaro/fa, in particular: yet, before we 
takea view of his play, it may not be quite foreign to the purpofe, 
to beftow (en pepe) a word or two on the prologue and epi- 
logue; tho’, as Mr. Garrick has annexed the beft apology he 
could make, for either the {peaking or printing them, we fhall 
not dwell long upon them. They are pretty exactly of 
Bayes’s kind; ‘ they may doth ferve for either; that is, the 
© prologue for the epilogue, or the epilogue for the prologue ; — 
‘ nay, they may both ferve too.—for any other play as well as 
‘ this,’ And, but for interrupting the play, they might as 
well have been fpoke between the acts ; yet fo excellent was 
Mr. Garrick’s humour in fpeaking the lines here given as a 
prologue, (or whatever you pleafe to call it) fo entertaining, 
fo {pirited and pleafant was his manner; that, loft in mirth- 
fu] admiration, the audience quite overlook’d, or forgave, the 
abfurdity, and poverty of the writing. The epilogue, indeed, 
had not the fame advantage in the delivery; and therefore ap- 
peared near as dull and difguftful on the ftage, as they both do 
in the reading. ‘The blunder of the fine gentleman’s entering 
fpeaking fix lines without, has been pleafantly remarked on, 
by a writer in one of the weekly papers, who obferves that 
the meaning may not be fo readily comprehended by people 
born on this fide St. George’s channel. 

In a quotation from A4Zi/ton, inferted in an advertifement 
following the dramatis perfona, the author tells us ¢ he hath 
‘ aimed to write this piece, inits e/ential parts, according to the 
‘ model of antient tragedy.” ’T'were to be wifhed he had been 
a little more explicit, and that he had pointed out thefe par- 
ticular parts, that we might have given them due honour. But 
fome may afk, are not a//the parts of a tragedy effential ? The 
fable, or the plot, the conduct, the incidents, the {cenery, the 
characters, the paffions, the fentiments, the diction ; on which, 
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or on how many of thefe, the author applauds himéelf, for hay- 
ing followed the cuftom of the ancients, we are at fome lofs 
to afcertain, and therefore fhall leave to the inveftigation of 
the more elaborate critic.—But here a doubt may, with fome, 
arife, whether the ancient dramatic poets are always the beft 
models ? We believe thofe who are well acquainted with ftage- 
exhibitions, will readily determine this queftion.—But it looks 
decent to have fomewhat like a preface, and the lefs it feems 
to the purpofe, the more it may puzzle the critics; or, pof- 
fibly, raife the admiration of the town. Now to the play ; 
which opens thus : 


A C T I. 


Enter OTHMAN * anda Slave. 


Othman. A ftranger fay’ft thou, tha: inquires of Othman { 
Slave. He does; and waits admittance. 
Ot)man. Did he tell his name and quality ? 
Slave. That he declin’d; but call’d himfelf thy friend. 
Othman. Where didft thou fee him? 
Slave. Ev'n now, while ewilight clos’d the day I fpy’dhim 

Mufing amid the ruins of yon tow’r 

That over-hangs the flood. On my approach, 

With afpect ftern, and words of import dark, 

He queftion’d me of Othman. ‘Then the tear 

Stole from his eye. But when I talk’d of pow’r 

And courtly honours here confer’d on thee, 

His frown grew darker; all I wifh'’d, he cry’d, 

Js to confer with him, and die! 


The fcene lies in the palace: the laft place a man in his 
fenfes would intrude into, while poflefs’d by a tyrant who 
would certainly put that man to death if he found him there. 
Yet hither Sed: (an exile in the intereft of the lawful prince) 
comes, to feck Othman ; but for what purpofe does not ap- 
pear. He brings him no news: he only recites what Othman 
before knew, that Barbaroffa had (feven years ago) murdered 
the king, and ufurped the throne ; and this he relates in fuch 
a bouncing itrain, as might well alarm the guards, and prompt 
them to fecure him; unlefs we are to fuppofe the tyrant as 
heedlefly guarded as a lawful, unfufpecting prince might be.— 
But, it may be replied, ¢ tho’ Othman knew all that Sadi tells 
* him, yet the audience did not know it. True; but could 


* A perfon of diftinction in the court of the ufurper Barbarofa ; 
but, fecretly, a friend to the queen mother, (whom the tyrant de- 
tains, and follicits to marry him) and to the exiled prince, her fon. 
the 
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the author find out no way to inform us, more natural and 
probable than this ? 


Were the trappings of tragedy to be meafured by the ftan- 
dard of common fenfe, we fhould laugh to fee with what an 
affectation of confequence this Sad: is introduced ; and at the 
abfurdity of his inquiring for an old acquaintance * with 
¢ words of import dark,’ and tear-fwoln eyes ; and that he 
fhould tell a common flave, all he wifh’d was to confer with 
© him (Othman) and then to die :’ as if he were refolved to raife 
a fufpicion of himfelf. But, brother Bayes fays, ‘ the chief 
© a& of poetry is to elevate your expectation, and then bring 
you off fome extraordinary way. 

To make the fcene all of a piece, that wife politician, 
Othman, trufts Sadi with his defigns, tho’ he gives us an hint, 
that this patriot-bouncer did not hefitate to ‘ fly, when Bar- 
‘ baroffa’s {word reek’d with the blood of his brave country- 
‘men.’ Each takes the other’s word, moft readily, in this 
fcene ; and, ‘ having ftated the matter of fact, at once 
* lay their heads together,’ like king Phyz, and king Uf, in 
the burlefque piece before-mentioned. 

Othman tells Sadi, what we might imagine he knew before, 
(that the audience may now know it) that Barbaroffa is a ty- 
rant; that the queen Zaphira is his prifoner ; and that fhe is 
infulted by his prefumptuous love; while the ufurper plans the 
aflaffination of young Selim her fon, who ts fled to * foreign 
* climes :’—When Sadi, of a fudden, is in great hafte (tho’ 
he before flew from Barbaroffa’s {word) *¢ to plunge his dagger 
¢ in the tyrant’s breaft, {fpight of furrounding guards.’ A wife 
project, indeed ! But, perfuaded by the cooler Othman, who 
tells him, he hopes for better times, Sadi prudently takes good 
counfel, and retires, in a lucky moment, as Barbaroffa imme- 
diately enters with his train, &c. and by his ranting to Othman 
and his own daughter, appears to be a moft ridiculous and 
paflionate madman, fitter for Bedlam than the tragic fcene. In 
this character, however, the author has followed feveral of his 
predecefiors ; who feem to have imagined that every ambitious 
or arbitrary prince muft neceflarily be a noify outrageous 
blufterer, continually playing the fury, not only with his people, 
but with his beft friends, and even his own wife or children. 

But now ‘ the plot thickens’ and we begin, we fcarce know 
why, or how it came about, to perceive, that /rene, (the 
daughter of Barbaroffa) and Selim are lovers; he having paid 
ber ranfom, when fhe was made a captive by the Moors, and 
fold at Oran. Her particular mark of Selim, whom fhe diftin- 

guithes 
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guifhes by ‘ his eye, bright as the morning ftar,’ is apter to 
raife a {mile than admiration. However, this, fhe fays, was 





The gen’rous youth, 
Who. by the hands of bloody, bloody men, 
Lies number’d with the dead. + 


This method of enforcing terror, by the repetition of the 
epithet body, feems taken trom the Dublin news-men ; who, 
to excite the curiofity, and raife the expectations of the pub- 
lick, always, after they have bellow’d forth ‘Oh! the Briti 
« paquet, &c.’ immediately roar out ‘ bloody, bloody news, 
&c.’ 

Trene’s finding out, and averring, that Selim was never her 
father’s foe, * tho’ Barbaroffa was the murderer of Selim’s 
father, and the ufurper of his crown, is an extraordinary proof 
of the young lady’s fagacity. 

Zaphira opens the fecond act. This princefs appears a 
copy of Andromache, Merope, and Creufa ; as the circumftances 
of the fon concealed, bear too near a refemblance of Dorillas 
and Jlyffus; nor can we eafily forget Poliphontes while we fee 
Barbarofja: tho” from our remembrance of the former, no ad- 
vantage is derived to the latter. ‘The diftrefsful circumftances 
of Zapbira are, indeed, fuch as muft naturally excite our pity ; 
of which, however, fhe would probably have a larger fhare, 
did fhe leis indulge herfelf in giving vent to her paffion by her 
very warm anathemas, or maledictions, which we can hardly 
think extremely becoming the mouth of a lady, even after we 
have made large allowance for all the remote as well as recent 
cruelty of Barbaroffa towards her felf and family. 

When the hears of the fuppofed death of her fon, affafii- 
nated by the tyrant’s orders, fhe breaks into the following ex- 
preflions of rcfentinent: 


Strike him Heav’n with thunder!—— 

Curfes blatt the tyrant ! —-——— 

Niay Heav’n incens‘d pour down its vengeance on him ! 
Blait all his joys! &c. —— 


And when Barbaroffa afterwards urges his love to her, fhe 


even rifesin fury ; though here, indeed, to do the author juftice, 
fhe may be held more excufable, from the more immediate 


+‘ Tho", perhaps, for all this, you may find, by and by, he’s 
not dead neither.” Rehearfal. 
* Barbarofa. Thou treacherous maid ! 
To ttoop to freedom from thy father’s foe ! 
Lene. Alas, my father! 
Hic never «as thy [0ce 
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and perfonal provocation given her by the tyrant ; whe not 
knowing fhe had received information of her fon s murder, 
endeavours to win her compliance by the {pecious offer of re- 
calling that fon from exile, and fharing the government with 
him. This infult, on the moment, as it were, of her hear- 
ing the fhocking news of the prince’s untimely fate, was, it 
muft be allowed, paft all human bearing; and Zaphira may 
perhaps be juftified as to the following execrations, all but one 
ugly word, that we have printed in /taiic. 


Oh, my heart! Can I bear this ! 

Inhuman tyrant! curfes on thy head ! 

May dire remorfe and anguifh haunt thy throne, 
And gender in thy bofom fell deipair ! 

Defpair as deep as mine ; 

But, in truth, the poor queen feems to be nigh out of her 
wits (as well as her trufty counfellor, Othman) or fhe would 
hardly have fuppofed, as Othman alfo does, that Barbaroffa 
was fool enough tobe coaxed into the permitting her to quit 
Algiers (where he had detained her feven years, in order to 
bring about a matrimonial union with her) and return to her 
father’s camp ; which the tyrant could not but forefee, would 
draw upon him all the inconvenience of a revengeful war; and 
which, indeed, was the view both of Zapbira and her friend 
Othman. 

The prince’s being thought dead, then found alive, and 
concealed again, is a romantick and fhallow plot, more worthy 
the invention of a female novelift, than of a tragic poet: but 
in this, too, the author is not fingular; as fuch-like out-of-the- 
way {cheme may be found in {cme of the works of his prede- 
ceflors, and all equally deferving the ridicule of a Rebearfal. 
The appearance of Achmet is unnaturally brought on. This 
perfon is introduced to Barbaroffa as the flave that had mur- 
dered Selim, but proves to be Selim himfelf, in difzuife. He 
is luckily not found out before he has time to make himéelf 
known to his friends, and concert meafures for a revolution; 
tho’ nothing is wanting to the difcovery but pulling off his tur- 
ban, which he indifcreetly does to Othman, before he had re- 
ceived any great aflurance of the fidelity and loyalty of that 
perfon: (furely it is no part of theatrical inftruction, to teach 
us the utmoft extremes of credulity !)—yet, fecure that he can- 
not be found out, theyoung prince remains in the palace of his 
mott bitter enemy, determined to fee his mother, tho’ to no 
very wife purpofe, as he refolves not to difcover himfelf to 
her. Yet how his ability tokeep that refolution, can hardly be ac- 
Counted for in nature, nor is it fufficienily accounted for to the 
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audience : how a fon, fo juftly loving and beloved, could re- 
frain from indulging that Alial affection, of which one would 
look for the utmoft effufion in confequence of fuch a meeting, 
is furprizing, it is true, but not probable. But, our author, it 
feems, thought otherwife: yet, furely, he might have wrought 
up this fcene not lefs happily than he has done, had he fuffered 
Selim to difcover himfelf to his mother. Our concern for the 
prince would not have been lefs, on account of his mother’s 
fears ; fhould we not have fympathized with her in all the ten- 
dernefs and anxiety fhe muft feel, and exprefs, till his wifh’d- 
for reftoration is atcomplifh’d? And might not terror and 
pity, the great objects of tragedy, have, hereby, acted upon 
the audience to more advantage than they have done under the 
poet’s management ;_ by which the play ts not at all advanced, 
after a long, flat fcene, that produces nothing but an aukward 
difappointment to the audience ? 

But, fafe, as we find, by the following paflage, Se/im thinks 
himfelf from difcovery, 





Wrapt in this difguife, [ walk fecure, 
As if from Heav’n fome guardian power, attending, 
Threw tenfold nizht around me. 


Yet, in fpight of this fupernatural tenfold cloak, we find, 
nor are we furpriz’d thereat, /rene knows him at once; which 
he, too, might eafily have forefeen, tho’ he fays, addreffing 
himfelf to her, after fhe had let him know who fhe was, ° 





It was my hope 
That time had veil’d all femblance of my youth, 
And thrown the mafk of manhood o’er my vilage. 


What ! in five months time? for “tis no longer fince the faw 
him at Oran, when he procured her liberty. 

The laft fcene of this act is fomewhat oddly conducted. 
The poet, from an affectation of preferving the unities, changes 
not the fcene; fo that Selim, Othman, and Sadi meet within 
ear-fhot of the tyrant, to bellow out their wrongs, to vent 
their exclamations, and Joudly f{cheme their plan of aétion for 
deftroying the ufurper, and effecting a revolution in the ftate. 
Might we not remark, with Mr. Smith, ‘ thefe are politicians 
* of fhort memories.’ Honeft fouls! they forgot where they 
were, not once recollecting, that the tyrant might have {pies 
in every corner, Would Selim have us fuppofe, ‘ Some guar- 
* dian power attending,’ would take care to deaf the ears, 2s 
well as dim the eyes, of every one, in his behalf ? 
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The fcene that feems the moft affecting in this play, is in 
the fourth a&; which, for the entertainment of our readers, 
we fhall here borrow. Barbaroffa, having received inti- 
mation that Selim, whom, he had been affured, his affaffins 
had difpatched, was yet alive, and that a ¢ fpirit of revolt’ was 
obferved among the Algerines, in favour of the exiled prince, 

) has the following foliloquy. 
| Barb. If Selim lives—then what is Barbaroffa ? 


My throne’s a bubble, that but floats in air, 
: Till marriage-rites declare Zaphira mine. 








Fool that lam! to wait the weak effects 

: Of flow perfuafion : when unbounded pow’r 

: Can give me all I with !~-Slave, hear my will, 
‘ Fly,—bid the prieft prepare the marriage-rites. 

1 &§ Let incenfe rite to heav’n; and choral fongs 


Attend Zaphira to the nuptial bed, [Exit Slave, 
I will not brook delay.—By love and vengeance, 
This hour decides her fate ! 
| Enter Zaphira. 
) Well, haughty fair.—— 
Hath reafon yet fubdu’d thee ? Wilt thou hear 
: The voice of love ? 
Zaph. Why doft thou vainly urge me? 
.. @ Thou knowft my fixt refolve. 








hr Barb. Can aught but phrenzy rufh on perdition? 
m Zaph. ‘Therefore fhall no pow’r e’er make me thine. 
- | Barb. Nay, {port not with my rage : 

Tho’ yon fufpected * flave affirms him dead ; 

| Yet rumour whifpers, that young Se/im lives. 

Zapbh. Could I but think him fo! my earneft pray’r 

' Should rife to heav’n, to keep him far from thee ! 

Barb. Therefore, left treach’ry undermine my pow’r, 
Ww Know, that thy final hour of choice is come! 
Zaph. Lhave no choice.—~Think’ft thou I e’er wil] wed 
2. The murderer of my lord? 
res Barb. Take heed, rafh queen! tell me thy laft refolve. 
wm Zaph. Then hear me heav’'n ! 
aan Hear all ye pow’rs that watch o’er innocence ! 
ne Angels of light! And thou, dear honor’d fhade 
Of my departed lord ! attend, while here 
te. I ratify with vows my laf refolve ! 
ans If e’er | wed this tyrant murderer, 
ey If I pollute me with this horrid union 
eS Black as adultery or damned inceft, 
are 
2S * Achmet, alias Selim, in difguife. 
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May ye, the minifters of heav'n, depart, 
Nor fhed your influence on the guilty fcene !— 
May horror blacken all our days and nights ! 
May difcord light the ouptial torch! and rifing 
From hell, may fwarming fiends in triumph howl 
Around th’ aceurfed bed! 
Barb. Begone, remorfe !— 
Guards do your office: drag her to the altar. 
Heed not her tears or cries—What? dare ye doubt? 
Inftant obey my bidding !—or, by hell, 
Torment and death fhall overtake you all ! 
[Guards go to feize Zaphira. 
Zaph. O {pare me !—heav’n protect me |-—O my fon, 
Wer’t thou but here, to fave thy helplefs mother!== 
What fhall I do!—undone, undone Zaphira | 
Enter * Selim. 
Se/. Who call’d on Achmeti?=———-did not Barbarofa 
Require me here ? 
Barb. Officious flave, retire! I call’d thee not. 
Zaph. Okind and generous ftranger, lend thy aid! 
O refcue me from thefe impending horrors ! 
Heav’n will reward thy pity ! 
Barb. Drag her hence! 
Sel. Pity her woes, O mighty Barbaroffa! 
Barb Rouze not my vengeance, dlave! 
Sel. Oh, hear me, hear me ! 
Barb. Curfe on thy forward zea! ! 
Se/. Yet, yet have mercy. 
(Lays bold of Barbaroffa’s garment, 
Barb. Prefuming flave, begone! [Strides Selim. 
Se/. Nay, than,—die tyrant. 
[ Rifes, and aims to flab Barbarofla ; 
who wrefis bis deggzer fiom him. 
Barb. Ah, traitor, have [ caught thee.—Hold—forbear— 
[To bis guards, who offer to kill Selim. 
Kill him not yet.—I will have greater vengeance.———= 
Perfidious wretch, who art thou? bring the rack : 
Let that extort the fecrets of his heart. 
Sed. Thy impious threats are loft! I know that death 
And torments are my doom. Yet, e’er I dic, 
I'll ftrike thy foul with horror.—Off, vile habit ! 
Let me emerge from this dark cloud that hides me, 
And make my fetting glorious !—if thou dar’ft, 
Now view me !—hear me, tyrant !—while with voice 
More dreadful than of thunder, I proclaim, 





* Juit in the nick, indeed! the fly rogue had certainly been 
liftning at the door all the while. 
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BARBAROSSA, @ Tragedy, gi 
That he who aim’d the dagger at thy heart, 


Is Selim! : 
Zaph. O heav’n! my fon! my fon! [She faints. 
Se/. Unhappy mother ! [ Runs to embrace ber. 
Barb. Tear them afunder. Guards feparate them, 


Sel. Barb’rous, barb’rous ruffians! 

Barb. Slaves, feize the traitor. [They offer to feiss him. 

Sel. Off, ye vile flaves! I am your king !~retire, 

And tremble at my frowns! that is the traitor ; 
That is the murd’rer, tyrant, ravifher: feize him, 
And do your country right ! 
Barb. Ah, coward dogs ! 
Start ye at words !—or feize him, or by hell, 
This dagger ends you all. [They feize the prince. 
Sel. *Tis done !—doft thou revive, unhappy queen ! 
Now arm thy foul with patience } 
Zapb. My dear fon!—— 
Do I thenlive, once more to fee my Selim! —— 
But oh—to fee thee thus ! 

Sel. Canft thou behold 
Her fpeechlefs agonies, and not relent ! 

Barb. At length revenge is mine !—flaves force her kence ! 
This hour fhall crown my love. 

Zaph. O mercy, mercy ! 

Sel. Lo! Barbarofa! thou at length hai conquer’d ! 
Behold a haplefs prince, o’erwhelm’d with woes, [ Aneeds. 
Proftrate before thy feet !—not for myfelf 
I plead !—-yes, plunge the dagger in my breatt ! 

Tear, tear me piece meal! but, O fpare Zapbira! 
Yet, yet relent! force not her matron honour ! 
Reproach not heav’n! 

arb. Have I then bent thy pride? 
Why this is conqueft ev’n beyond my hope! 
Lie there, thou flave! lie, ull Zaphira’s cries 
Arouze thee from thy polture! 

Se/. Doft thou infule my griefs? unmanly wretch !~—— 
Curfe on the fear that cou’d betray my limbs, [Rifings 
My coward limbs, to this difhoneit pofture ! } 
Long have I fcorn’d, I now defy thy pow’r. 

Barb. Vill put thy boafted virtue to the trial. 
Slaves, bear him to the rack. 

Zaph. O {pare my fon ! 
Sure filial virtue never was a crime ! 
Save but my fon!—TI[ yield me to thy with ! 
What do I fay! the marriage-vow—O horror ! 
This hour fhall make me thine !—~ 

Sel. What! doom thyfelf 
The guilty part’ner of a murderer’s hed, 

Whole hands yet reek with thy dear hufband’s blood | ——e 
To be the mother of deftru€tive tyrants, 
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The curfes of mankind ! by heav’n I {wear 
The guilty hour that gives thee to the arms 
Of that detefted murderer, fhall end 
This hated life! -—— 
Barb. Or yield thee, or he dies! 
Zaph. Vhe conflict’s pat—I will refume my greatnefs: 
’e’ll bravely die, as we have liv’d, withhonour! (Embracing. 
Sel. Now, tyrant, pour thy fierceft fury on us :=—= 
Now fee, defpairing guilt! that virtue ftill 
Shall conquer, tho’ in ruin. 
Barb, Drag them hence : 
Her to the altar: Selim to his fate. 
Zc ph. O Selim! O my fon !—thy doom is death! 
Wou'd it were mine! 
Se/. Wou'd I cou'd give it thee ! 
Is there no means to faveher! lend, ye guards, 
Ye minifters of death, in pity lend 
Your {worcs, or fome kind weapon of deftruétion law 
Sure the moft mournful boon, that ever fon 
Afk*d for the beft of mothers ! 
Zap). Dearelt Selim / 
Barb. V\l hear no more.—Guards, bear them to their fate. 
[Guards feize them. 
Se, Ove laf’ embrace! farewel! farewel forever ! 
(Guards firuggle with them. 
Zapb. One moment yet! pity a mother’s pangs !— 
O Selim! 
Sc/. O my mother ! 








[ Exeunt Selim and Zaphira. 


The fifth aét has a great deal of ftage-trick to keep it up: 
fuch as, the appearance of the rack, the dungeon, chains, 
executioners, and a tolling de//, which Barbaroffa thus pre- 
pares us for. 

— The bell 


Ev’n now expeé?s the centinel, to toll 
The fignal of thy death. 


Is this poetry, or what? ‘This conceit of the bell’s 
expectation, feem, borrowed from Mrs. Mincing, in the 
Way of the World, who affure,the company, that ‘ dinner is 





impatient. But, if what travellers affure us be true, the bell | 
is the moft unlucky piece of machinery the author could pof- 


fibly have introduced into a fcene laid in a mahometan country, 


where bells are faid to be prohibited. But, poflibly, Barba- | 


rofja had procured of his prophet, a peculiar indulgence for his 


bell, as it was an extraordinary one, not to be matched in 


any part of the globe. 
Not much lefs abfurd than the fenfibility of the bell, is the 
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~ rant of Selim, on hearing the out-cry of treachery and murder, 
\ in the palace, fuppofed to be occafioned by the rifing of his 
: friends, at the moment when the executioners are going to 


fix him to the rack. 
Selim. Off flaves ! ——or I will turn my chains to arms, 
And dath you piece-meal ! — For I have heard a found, 
Which lifts my tow ring foul to Atlas’ eight, 
That I cou’d prop the fries. 

It is furprizing that the audience did not fignify their ad- 
miration of this noble flight, by aloud suzza / — But the au- 
thor’s judgment is not lefs confpicuous, when, after Se/:m is 
reftored, the queen, Zaphira, {o far forgets herfelf, her wrongs, 
and all her abhorrence of the ‘ horrid union’, as to propo‘e 
Irene for a wife toher dear, dear fon Selim. This is ttepping 
out of nature a little too far. What! a queen, a woman c- 
very way worthy of her ftation, recommend to her fon, a (vir- 
tuous prince) as partner of his bed and throne, the daughter 
of a pyrate, a robber, an ufurper! the murderer of his father, 
the deftroyer of his faithful fubje&ts ; in a word, the moft deteft- 
ed of villains !—T he thought is fhocking. * —And the daugh- 
ter, too, could have but a poor profpect of happinefs in wed- 
ding the man who, tho’ not the immediate flayer of her fa- 
ther, was yet the ruling caufe of his death. It was by this 
deftined hufband’s means that her father was deftroyed : nay, 
Selim particularly wifhes himfelf the inftrument of his fate; 
and regrets his having fallen by any other hand.—A comfort- 
able couple they were likely to prove indeed !—Nordo we hear 
of any extraordinary virtues or accomplifhments this poor girl 
poffefied, to counterpgafe, or expiate her father’s crimes, fur- 
ther than her having, as became her fex, and common huma- 
nity, compaflionated the queen’s diftrefles. Whence Zaphira, 
gratefully, but not very elegantly, avers, 

Her virtues might attone 

For her father’s guilt! 
But fure a lefs return of generofity than that above propofed 
had been fufficient ! —It is true, indeed, fhe loves Se/im, and 
follicits for his life, when in danger of lofing it by her fa- 
ther’s orders; and fo would any other young female plead 
for a young fellow, on whom fhe had fixed her inclinations. 

Our author’s falling in with the praétice of fome of his 
brethren of Parnaffus, who never fail to end their tragedies 


* Had it been propofed to Charles the fecond, after the reforation, 
that his majefty fhould take to wife a daughter of Osiver Crimzve!, 
what would the world have thought of the match ? 
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with a wedding, puts one in mind of the well-wifhin 

wench in The Lying Lover ; who, mightily moved with read- 
ing the loves of Argalus and Parthenia, concludes, There can 
be no recompence for the young people’s diftrefles, equal te 
their coming kindly together, at the end of the book ; where 
fhe hopes to find they are happily married, and have a great 


many children. C & G 





Art. vil. Immortality; or, the Confolation of Human Life. 


A monody. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


EVERAL late ingenious productions, in verfe, enabled us 
to prefent our readers with fome entertainment, we hope, 
in our Appendix for the clofe of the paft year; and fuch as af- 
ford the beft to an elegant tafte, we can truly affirm, we have 
a real pleafure in defcanting upon, and felecting {pecimens of, 
whatever thofe mere verfifiers may fuggeft to the contrary, 
whofe crudities, for our own credit, and in juftice to others, 
we are obliged to diftinguifh from performances that are agree- 
able or excellent. The prefent monody, conceived and eftufed 
in the true {pirit of elegiac poetry, difclofes a gravely pleafing 
melancholy- piece, in a well-adapted, flow, and, as it were, 
fpondaic ftanza, replenifhed with much penfive imagery, and 
folemn defcription. The fcenery in the firft part, as we may 
term it, of the poem, is a night-piece, which, naturally ex- 
citing the idea of death, jntroduces the poet’s reflections on 
the fhort duration of vegetable beauty and life, from mere an- 
nuals to thofe of oaks ; this he continues into animal life, and 
extends it at laft to that of man, whofe exiftence, from ana- 
logy, in his gloomy difcontented {tate of mind, he is difpofed 
to confider as equally diffolvable by death, and even Jefs to be 
chofen, becaufe attended with more care and fenfibility. But 
to be juft to this elegant writer, we mutt prefent his fentiments, 
and imagery, in his own expreffion and colouring, 


Ye {miling glories of the youthful year, 

That ope your fragrant bofoms to the day ; 
That clad in all the pride of {pring appear, 

And fteep’d in dew your filken leaves difplay : 
Jn nature’s richeft robes tho’ thus bedighr, 

Tho’ her foft pencil trace your various dye, 
Tho’ lures your rofeate hue the charmed fight, 

Tho’ odours {weet your nect’rous breath fupply, 
Soon on your leaves Time’s cank’rous tooth thai! prey, 
Your dulcet dews exhale, your beauteous bloom decay. 


Ye 
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Confolation of Human LiFe, 


Ye hedge-row elms, beneath whofe fpreading thade, 
The grazing herds defy the rattling thower ; 
Ye lofty oaks, in whofe wide arms difplay’d, 
The clam’rous rook builds high his airy bow’r ; 
Stript by hoar winter’s rough inclement rage, 
In mournful heaps your leafy honours lie ; 
Ev’n your hard ribs fhall feel the force of age, 
And your bare trunks the friendly fhade deny ; 
No more by chearful vegetation green, 
Your faplefs bolls fhall fink, and quit th’ evanid {cene. 


Ye feather’d warblers of the vernal year, 
That carelefs fing, nor fear the frowns of fate, 
Tune your fad notes to death and winter drear ! 
Ill {uit thefe mirthful flrains your tranfient ftate : 
No more with chearful fong, nor {prightly air, 
Salute the blufhes of the rifing day, 
With doleful ditties, drooping wings, repair, 
‘To the lone covert of the nightly {pray ; 
Where love-lorn Ph:lome/a ftrains her throat, 
Surround the budding thorn, and fwell the mournful note. 


The connection of his argument might have been preferved 
without the following invocation to E/egy, which immediate- 
ly fucceeds the above ftanzas ; but we felt it too affectingly 
picturefque, and moral, to allow our omitting it. 


Come, fighing Elegy, with fweeteft airs 

Of melting mufic, teach my grief to flow ; 
I too muft mix my fad complaint with theirs, 

Our fates are equal, equal be our woe. 
Come, Melancholy, fpread thy raven-wing, 

And in thy ebon-car, by fancy led, 
To the dark charnel vault thy vot’ry bring, 

The murky manfions of the mould’ring dead, 
Where dank dews breathe, and taint the fickly tkies, 
Where in fad loathfome heaps all human glory lies. 


Wrapt in the gloom of uncreated night 

Secure we a in fenfelefs matter’s arms, 
No pain could vex, nor pallid fear affright, 

Our quiet fancy felt no dream’s alarms. 
Soon as to life our animated clay 

Awakes, and con{cious Being opes our eyes, 
Care’s fretful family at once difmay ; 

With ghaftly air a thoufand phantoms rife : 
Sad horror hangs o’er-all the deep’ning gloom, 
Grief prompts the labour’d figh, Death opes the marble tomb.— 
O heav’n! for this light end were mortals made, 
And plac’d on earth with happinefs in view, 
To catch with cheated grafp the flitting thade, 

And with vain toil the fancy’d form purfue, 
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Then give their fhort-liv’d Being to the wind, 
As the wing’d arrow flies, and leaves no track behind ! 


In this depreffing caft of mind, fublime Philofophy, or Re- 
ligion, termed by our poet peaceful Re/f, appearing to him, 
points to a lunar rainbow, which, vanifhing as he views it, 
he confiders as a fit emblem of human life, as he fuppofes an 
utter annihilation of the colours. This error fhe rectifies, by 
affuring him they are ftill contained in the lunar rays of light, 
and foon after adds, 

—Tho’ wond’ring ign’rance fees each form decay, 
The breathlefs bird, bare trunk, and fhrivell’d flow’r, 
New forms fuccefflive catch the vital ray, 
Sing their wild notes, or {mile th’ allotted hour: 
And fearch creation’s ample circuit round, 
‘Tho’ modes of Being change, all Life’s immortal found. 


| The beautiful metamorphofis of the caterpillar into the au- 
relia, and its noted application to our tranfition into a differ- 

ent ftate of exiftence, follows. The incefflant phyfical change 

| of our living bodies; the meer inftrumentality of the organs 
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' of fenfe to the mind ; the phenomena of dreams ; the delineat- 
| | ing and recollecting powers of the imagination and memory; | 





and the probability of fuch abftracted powers furviving their 
corporeal inftruments, are very agreeably and philofophically 
expreffed, and lead to this pleafing, and not improbable, con- 
jecture. 


This fibrous frame, by nature’s kindly law, 
Which gives each joy to keen fenfation here, 
O’er purer {cenes of blifs the veil may draw, 
And cloud refleétion’s more exalted {phere. 
i When death’s cold hand, with all-diffolving pow’r, 
Shall the clofe tie with friendly ftroke unbind, 
Alike our mortal as our natal hour : 
May to new Being wake the rifing mind ; | 
On death’s new genial day the foul may rife, 
Born to fome higher life, and hail fome brighter tkies. 


To mark the abfurdity of reafoning from the ftate of vege- 
table, to that of rational life, fhe adds, 


The bluthing rofe, that breathes the balmy dew, 
No pleafing tranfports of perception knows, 
The reverend oak, that circling {prings renew, 
Thinks not, nor by long age experienc’d grows ; 
Thy fate and theirs confefs no kindred tie, 
Vho’ their frail forms may fade, fhall fenfe and reafon die ? 


On the difappearance of this fublime teacher, the author 
becomes alternately agitated by hope and: fear, till Farth, ap- 
pearing 
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pearing like a cherub, difplays the crimfon’d volume of Chri/- 
tianity; when, with the returning day, his mind being com- 
pofed and illuminated, he chearfully returns to the ordinary 
commerce of life, and refumes the functions of humanity, 








Art. vit. 4 New Syftem of Agriculture; or, a@ plain, eafy, 
and demonftrative method of growing rich: proving, by un- 
deniable arguments, that every land-owner in England may 
advance his eftate to a double value, in the [pace of one year’s 
time. Together with feveral very curious infiructions, how to 
feed oxen, cows, and fheep, to much greater profit than has ever 
yet been known in England. By a Country Gentleman, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


Hoever has turned his thoughts to this branch of na- 

tural knowledge, and carefully compared, with objer- 

vation and experience, the pofitive affertions of the feveral writers 
upon the fubject, cannot but have found, that, more or lefs, 
they are all chargeable with great defects, and fome with faults 
of a groffer kind, amounting to no lefs (whether knowingly or 
not, we pretend not to determine) than an impo/ition upon the 
public. In the firft place, they generally copy from each other. 
Secondly, In different works, they even /feal from themfelves. 
Thirdly, They write much from Aypothefis. Fourthly, They 
are partial in the calculation of profit and /o/s.  Fifthly, They 
often contradié themfelves, and that even in one and the /ame 


‘work, Sixthly, They feldom tell us for what part of England 


their calculations are made; which is a very capital neglect, 
fince the price of Jabour, live and dead ftock, both at the buying 
and felling, and the value of land, is {carce the fame, at one 
and the fame time, for thirty miles together, in any part of 
England, the north and weft divifions, perhaps, excepted. And 
laftly, ‘hey are very fhy of owning where their theory falls 
fhort in experiment ; and when they do, they gis it over, 
without coming to a full confeffion. All this has been fenfibly 
felt, by gentlemen who have managed their eftates upon the 
credit of a writer’s name, and the promifes of his title-page. ‘The 
confequences of which are, the lord grows /ick of having land 
in his own hands ; the fteward, or bailiff, grows rich; the te- 
nants /augh in their fleeves; and the farmers, to a man, are 
unalterably convinced, that no methods can come up to thofe 
they have been ufed to. 

It is obfervable, however, notwithftanding the di/appoint- 
ments we mect with in authors of this clafs, that few books 
have 
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have fo quick and large a fale as thofe wrote upon this fubject- 
How many editions have moft of Bradiey’s performances run 
through? And yet, tho’ he feems to have known more of the 
matter than any that went before him, he is not always to be 
depended upon. Mortimer was a farmer as well as a gentle- 
man, and yet we have heard, from a very near relation of his, 
that many of his rules fell fhort in pradtice, Mr. Elks, of Gad- 
defden, in Hertford/bire, who is, we believe, now living, and 
who, as an ab/olute farmer, has wrote very /en/ibly, as well as 
copioufly, upon thefe fubjects, will give us leave to fay, that 
many of bis documents are not juftified bY experience. 

The cafe feems to lie thus: agriculture and rural aconomy 
is a more than delightful fludy; it is a bewitching one to men 
whofe genius turns that way ; it was the firft that man gave 
into after the lofs of Paradifaical innocence, and feems to keep 
fome kind of hold in us all; nay, even in men the moft im- 
merged in bufinefs of a very oppofite nature, “Little are we 
to wonder then, that thofe whofe favourite and peculiar ftudy 
this is, fhould be fo partial to it, as to reprefent it frequently 
in a light more advantageous than true. 

As for your compilers, whofe farm and ffock lie in the en- 
clofure of a garret, they deferve no notice, further than to. ap- 
prife the country gentleman, that fuch there are, and that they 

rint. 

' In the performance before us, there are feveral obfervations, 
pertinent, juft, and practically profitable. ‘che author has de- 
Jivered himfelf, inthe article of manures, and their adaptments to 
beavy and light foils, with great propriety ; one,inftance except- 
ed, which is contrary to found philofophy, and conftant ex 

rience: this we fhall hereafter take notice of. His advice to 
threw the corn before ftecping, in order to feleé? the proper 
grain for feed, is judicious, if not new. His directions to lay- 
down, at proper intervals, ploughed lands with artificial grafs- 
feeds, is conformable to the beft practice; tho’ he is unhappy 
in fixing upon a method that, in many cafes, is impracticable, 
as will prefently appear. ‘That fome forts of poor land may 
be doubled in value, in a year’s time, if managed in one of his 
ways, is very true; but not at an expence fo /ight as he re- 
prefents it: but that every eftate can be thus advanced in the 
fame, or nearly the fame time, and at his calculated expence, is 
a moft extravagant miflake; for fome eftates (and thofe are fuch 
chiefly as are encumbered with mortgages) are brought to the 
greateft perfection they will admit of, and require only heeping 
up ; while others confift of numbers of acres, not barely poor, 
but mar/hy and full of rufbes; others, over-run with brakes, 
broom, 
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broom, furze, whins, Sc. of which he has taken no kind of 
notice. His ‘ inftruétions how to feed oxen, cows, and fheep, 
¢ to much greater profit than has ever yet been known in £ng- 
< land,’ have been known long ago, but fuperfeded by methods 
much more practicable and lucrative : we mutt add alfo, that 
he is very fhort under thefe articles. 

Laftly, we venture to fay, (for we fhall make it appear) that 
his three capital fchemes are as romantic as ever entered the head 
of a writer on rural economy, the laft excepted; which is a 
reverie he has borrowed from another author. Let us proceed 
to proof, 

Scheme the firft. Page 99, to 112. 

‘ I will now,’ fays our author, ‘ undertake to demonftrate 
¢ how any gentleman in England, whofe eftate is mortgaged, 
« tho’ for above half its value, may clear the debt by the firft 
¢ year’s improvement, and, at the fame time, raife the rents 
‘ ¢o thrice their prefent income. Jam fenfible there is a ve 
© material difference in the fituation and condition ‘of lands ; 
¢ but I will obviate that obje€tion, by making choice of the 
¢ moft (1.) ordinary fort, fuppofing it will be readily allowed, 
¢ that what the worft can do at all, the beft can do more 
‘ eafily. 

« Let the fuppofed eftate be a thoufand pounds a year, and 
mortgaged for ten thoufand pounds, and fuppofe it too at fix 
¢ per cent. the intereft of this is fix hundred pounds a year.— 
¢ In this condition what fhall he do? 

« At laft it enters his imagination, that his land may be im- 
proved, if he had it in his own hands: he computes the 
charge, but knows not how to get fo large a fum together. 
However, he tries the force of his credit in every place he 
can expect fuccefs from: he obtains as much as he can b 
thefe means, upon the beft fecurity he can make; his friends 
affift him with a little more, and when he finds he has a 
profpect of becoming able to go through with his defign, he 
(2.) warns his tenants out, and puts himfelf in readinefs. 

‘ —He 

(1.) We are not told what fort of ordinary foil this is, whether 
clay, gravel, ftony, andy, heathy, Fc. which is a point that ought to 
be a/certained before we can judge of the ju/?ne/s of the author’s cal- 
culations; fince the methods of treating each are different, and ac- 
cordingly more or lefs expenfive. We fuppofe, however, by what 
follows, that the foil is /ight or fandy. 

(2.) We are told, in the title-page, that every landholder may 
double his eftate, by purfuing our author’s methods; but how mutt 
a mortgager avail himfelf, who has tenants upon /eafe? Thofe 
canpot be warned out at any time. If it be replied, that the eftate 
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¢ —He will firft confider the quantity of land he is about to 
undertake, and what different operations will be requifite 
for the different natures of his foil. —But I will fuppofe it (3.) 
all alike, and all of the worft fort; fuch as having let to 
tillage, and occupied by tenants at will, at about five fhil- 
lings an acre, has been only qualified by lying fallow one 
year, to bear a poor crop the next ; and by this account the 
whole will confift of four thoufand acres. 

‘ The great and moft neceffary confideration here will be, 
what kind of manure, and what quantity of it, muft be ufed, 
as alfo how to find it. He is fkilled in the knowledge,— 
that fo large a fpace of ground mutt yield, in feveral n dll 
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© plenty enough for digging. (Mark this fingle advantage of 
¢ {kill—a man who knew it not, muft buy (4.) dung, and 
« that charge only would make two or three thoufand pounds 
© odds in his reckoning.)—Let us imagine then, for the fur- 
¢ ther demonftration of this argument, that marle, becaufe 
¢ that mdnure is by much the moft coftly to lay on, is what 


here meant is too indifferent for any tenant to take on /ea/e; where 
fhall we find in Eng/and an eftate of 1000 /. a year, that has not one 
tenant upon /ea/e, nor one good acre in it? 

(3.) Our author has hit upon the forte?’ method to fecure the 
credit of his calculations: but the mifchicf is, where lie 4000 acres 
in England, contiguous, in foil and conditioa entirely alike, unlefs 
on wild heaths, feverals, &%c.? Where is the landholder of 10001. 
a year, whofe whole eftate is fo fituated ? 

(4.) Ina former calculation, p. 84. the author allows twenty load 
of dung for every acre ; at that rate, 4c09 acres will require 80,000 
Jonds. Where is this quantity to be had, unlefs from London? And 
where is there, within a convenient diltance from London for fetching 
ix, an ellate of 4009 acres fo bad as this {chemift defcribes? Befides, 
were a man matter of 100 team, (and fuch an one was never heard 
of, or will be) at one jog per day, which is the ufual quantity of 
dung drawn from London, thefe 105 team would colleét no more, 
in the whole working year, than 31,200 load; which falls fhort of 
one half of our author's quantity, by 8800 load: whereas, by his 
propofals, the ground is to be dunged, twice ploughed, the feed 
fown and harrowed in, and the cornreaped, houfed, threfhed, dreffed, 
and fold within atwelvemonth. Whether our calculator was ap- 
prifed of this or no, it is certain he fubftitutes mar/e to be digged 
upon the fpot ; at the fame time artfully fuggefting, that is the mof 
cofily manure of the twe, which will, of courie, lead hafty readers to 
conclude, that he has been the more modett in his article of profit. 
Bur the beft of the fcheme is, that in the very line before he direéts 
us to marle, we are told, that if dung were ufed, ’twould * make two 
* or three thoufand pounds odds in the reckoning.” 
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© he finds, and refolves to ufe, after the rate of (5.) a hundred 
¢ Joad upon an acre, 

‘ For every hundred acres he muft provide a team of two 
‘ (6.) oxen, and a ploughman to turn up the ground twice ; 
© once before the marie is laid on, and once after: this man, 
by the ufe of a plough, hereafter defcribed, can manage two 
acres a day, fo that reckoning two hundred working days 
between Lady-day and the end of O@fober, he will have time 
to fpread the marle in an (7.) afternoon, which is brought 
on in the morning, and to harrow the ground he has plough- 
ed, fow the feed, and do (8.) all that depends upon this part 
© of the labour. 
© Befides this, there muft be, for every hundred acres, two 
drivers, two teams, of three oxen each: three carts to carry 
marle, and a digger at the pit, who fills one cart while the 
teams are drawing the others to the place of delivery: this 
filler, by the affiftance of the drivers, can (g.) eafily fend 
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(5.) In making of worn-out ploughed land with mar/e, the author 
falls fhort of the ufual quantity by two-thirds: three hundred loads 
are neceflary. Bradley has been very critical and accurate on this 
head. To him (for we affume not another perfon’s merit) our rea- 
ders are indebted for the information, that the load of a cart, to 
be meafured in the folid, is a cube of three feet, and that fuch a 
cube of earth, or manure, will cover, three inches deep, no more 
than twelve yards fquare of ground; fo that an acre, to be covered 
with manure three inches deep, will require about 240 loads. See 
Bradley’s Body of Hufoandry, p. 59. Now, as mar/e is the manure 
for light, hungry, poor foils, the depth of three inches is not fufticient 
to make a durable ftaple, fo 300 loads are applied to each acre. 

(6.) We are fure now the plan is laid at a good diltance from 
London: How then thall we come at 80,000 load of dung? It is 
not to be purchafed in a whole county. 

(7.) Marle is a body, friable when dry, and unctuous when wet. 
In the latter ftate it cannot be fpread, till dried by expofure to the 
air for fome time ; in the former, the larger pieces will not break, 
unlefs a beetle be made ufe of, till mellowed by rain or dew. So 
that our author’s expeditious difpatch of bufinefs, mult be put upon 
an equal certainty with many other of his projects. 

(8.) An excellent workman this! The farmers would fall to cuffs 
for him. His oxen too, feem to be very commode. 

(g.) One would fwear almoft, that this fellow was the plowman’s 
brother, by his handinefs. Were he to forego his half hour at 
breakfaft, and hour at dinner, he muff, in the twelve hours, dig 
and fill at the rate of a load in every quarter of an hour, and throw 
in two loads over. It is to be queftioned too, whether the teams 
can conftantly return within that time. But this is the exad number 
necefjary to complete the talk in the time above limited. 
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< out fifty load aday, or more were it requifite; but that is the 
« exact number neceflary to complete the tafk in the time above 
¢ limited. 

‘ When the ground is thus enriched by marle, or by any 
‘ other good (10.) manure, he will fow wheat, and the whole 
* expence will be as follows, 





L sd 
« Eighteen months wages to 40 ploughmen, each i 300 0 0 
© at 5/. per annum. 
© The prime coft of 40 teams, two oxenineach 32000 
© For ploughs and harnefs, &c. for thefe teams 100 0 0 
‘ For (1 *» 120 carts, fpades, tools, and — 400 0 0 
* utenfils 
« Eighteen months (12.) maintenance for the 40 300 0 0 
‘ ploughmen 
¢ Six months wages to 130 drivers, and diggers i 300 0 0 
‘ of marle 
¢ Six months maintenance for the fame 300 0 O 
¢ For the prime coft of 80 teams of oxen, three in ' bn 
* a team 9 
* (13.) Additional expences, which may cafually — 
‘ arife from fuch a new number of dependants 5 
© For (14.) 8000 bufhels of feed-wheat 2000 0 O 
‘ Total expence 5130 00 
‘ If 


(10.) By good, we fuppofe, he means proper, for alight, hungry, 
peor foil; forthere are many manures, as he fomewhere obferves 
himfelf, very juflly, that are geod for fome grounds, but ruiz to others. 

(11.) The carts alone, by this eftimate. at 3 /, 6s. 84. come ex- 
actly tothe 4co/. But what, fora cart, (to fpeak with the far- 
mers) can a man have new for that money? However, allowing 
one might, the article of wtenfils runs very high: we could reckon 
above fifty, numbers of each fort of which mutt be had for fo large 
an extent of ground, and the crop produced from it; for which no 
provifion is made. ; 

(t2.) This allowance amounts to lefs than three- pence half-penny 
a day for each fervant, by fix thillings and five-pence half-penny at 
the year’s end. How thefe hungry fellows will fatten upon fo plen- 
tiful an allowance ! 

(13) ‘The expences on this head are not to be eftimated. They 
expect one flefh-meal a-day, and that now and then hot. How 
many fires, how many maids, how many pottingers, or pans for 
milk, how many tables, &c. muft there be for one hundred and 
fixty mouths. 

(14.) This is laying wheat at forty fhillings aquarter, twenty-five 
fhillings a load ;  ;sice that is a miracle almott, when it appears in 
the 
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¢ If any body objects, that this is not the whole éxpence, 
‘6 becaufe the charges of reaping, threfhing, &'c. are not in- 
« cluded, I anfwer, that the 4utumn before this work is be- 
¢ gun, the owner of the land fhould chufe about forty or fifty 
‘ acres of good ground, whether his (15.) own, or to be rent- 
© ed; and breaking it up, and burning, as hereafter is defcribed, 
© fow it with the feed of right Flanders clover. This will grow 
‘ up againit Spring to a full capacity of ferving (16.) all his 
© cattle the whole Summer; and when thé marling teams have 
¢ donetheir work, they may be (17.) fed up for the flaughter, 
© and fold for at leaft dimes hundred pounds, tho’ their prime 
© coft was not above two thirds of the money: and this addi- 
« tional fum will be (18.) more than fufficient for all the ob- 
¢ jected expences of the harveft. 

¢ I have reckoned this charge by much at the largeft, and I 
© chofe to do fo, to prevent the cavils of the flothful, or con- 
© ceited.—T here are methods which are daily practifed where- 
‘ by a man might fave by much the largeft half; but this 


the bills at Bear-key. In this he calculates againft himfelf: but he 
muft have it exactly fuch, or his well-connected plan of profit mutt 
be confiderably curtailed. We muft obferve, however, that two 
bufhels and an half are ufually allowed to fow an acre, unlefs it be 
fown under furrow. By a load, we mean five bufbels. 

(r5.) His own it cannot be, becaufe his eftate is fuppofed to be 
entirely ordinary land; and who, in his fenfes, would burn good 
land himfelf ; much lefs let it to others that would do it? 

(16.) Three hundred and twenty oxen, by divifion, to be diftri- 
buted in fifty acres, amount to fix beafts per acre, and twenty over. 
Thefe may, poffibly, be fupported the fummer through by fuch an 
allowance, provided they are ffal/-fed, and the clover mowed for 
them every day. But then what will it coft to erect buildings and 
ftalls for fuch a number? A very confiderable fum, but it is not 
brought to account. 

(t7.) The marling teams, according to our author, are nof dif- 
charged till about O@eber, when all grafs begins to decline, and, in 
the country phrafe, lofe its heart. Thefe oxen, however, are, con- 
trary to all reafon and praétice, to be fattened upon this flimfy 
ftuff alone; and that to fuch a degree as to bring in above one 
third per cent. profit. But how are the eighty p/ow-oxen to be pro- 
vided for all this time ? 

(18.) This is a fecond miftake in his own disfavour, which feerns 
to betray his being little converfant in thefe matters. He has for- 
got to place to the account of profit, as his fubjeét here led him to 
do, the value of the wheat-fraw, chaff, cavings, and jkreenings, 
which every farmer allows amply to pay all expences, from the 
harvettefield te the market, 
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< would gain (1g.) belief with fo much difficulty, that I ftu- 
‘ dioufly avoid any more than the bare mention of a thing fo 
‘ (20.) feldom heard of. 

¢ Well, the labour and the charge is over: let us get in 
harveft.—It is done; the wheat is threfhed, and what do you 
imagine is the product of an acre? You would think me mad 
to talk of five and twenty pounds, fo I forbear what may be, 
and fince I am driven to plain what muf? be, will content 
myfelf to take tHe odd five only. This is what no man 
alive (21.) dares contradict ; and even by this calculation, 
the produce of the four thoufand acres will be fold for twen- 
ty thoufand pounds, The mortgage is paid; the money 
borrowed for this work is joyfully returned; the gentleman 
has two or three thoufand pounds in his pocket; and his 
ground is fo much bettered by the marle upon it, that if he 
is not tempted, by the iffue of his firft endeavour, to keep 
it under his own management, he may let it out, and chufe 
his tenants. And his thoufand pounds ayear will certainly 
be three, or (22.) four thoufand from that day forwards. 
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(tg.) Undoubtedly ! the o/us of our faith is too large already ; 
let us get that down firft. . 

(20.) Here is certainly an erratum crept into the copy: we judge 
it fhould be mever. Del. /o. 

(2t.) Hold Sir! we dare. At five pounds an acre profit, the 
burthen mutt be either two quarters and an half per acre, at five 
fhillings per bufhel, or twenty-five fhillings per load; or it muft be 
three quarters, one eighth, per acre, at four fhillings per bufhel, or 
one pound a load. Jn point of value then, examine the price of 
goods at Bear-key, at an average, for a courfe of years back, and 
you will find the latter calculation, by mueh, to be the moft con- 
ftant. Nay, the farmers, toa man, confefs, that if wheat was ge- 
nerally at thirty-fix fhillings per quarter, they would defire no more. 

In point of guantity upon an‘ acre, there is much better, and 
double-rented land, in Hertferd/bire, a noted corn country, upon 
which five load, or three quarters and one eighth, per acre, is looked 
upon as a very tolerable crop. 

You may reply, that your land is new made: we rejoin, that it 
is Not made to purpofe, by two thirds of the marle which ought to 
have been laid upon it. If this will not fatisfy, be pleafed to take 
what follows ; marle, tho’ laid on to treble that quantity, produces 
not its effeas the firff year. 

(22.) Aye, Sir! What fifteen fhillings or one pound an acre for 
arable land, made but one third te what it ought to have been? The 
beit ploughed land in fome parts of Hertfordfire, where markets 
are more near and numerous, will meet with but few tenants at 
that price. Will that land be jumped at then, on the fame confi- 
Gerauion, lower down among the ox-teams ? 
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¢ But becaufe the nature of things is beft known by com- 
© parifen, I will give you the copy of a letter, which was fent 
t to a friend of mine, by a gentleman to whom he had com- 
¢ municated a defign of endeavouring to improve his eftate 5 
¢ and which proved the happy means of rivetiing his refo- 
¢ Jution.’ 

What this letter contains to the purpofe, is as follows :— 
With two hundred pounds only (fays the letter-writer) ¢ I took 
a little farm of twenty pounds a year, and became matter of 
aman, a maid, and a poor beaft or two, which was a:] my 
family ; I had like to have fpoiled all, by venturing too far 
at firft, but with much ado my ftock held out; and when 
I caft up my account at the year’s end, I found all charges 

id, and about five hundred pounds.in my pecket.’ 
Excellent! three hundred pounds neat profit in one year, 
from a farm of only twenty pounds per annum! And no live 
ftock upon it, but a poor beaft or two! At this rate, a t»imer 
of fixty pounds a year, wirh fix hundred pounds ftock, will 
clear nine hundred pounds per annum, and of courte be able to 
buy the fee /imple, at twenty-five years purchale, in two years 
time, that is, after two years crops, even allowing the jecond 
crop to have been /ummer-corn, as it ought to have been. 

Upon this fuccefs, the éetter-writer, whoie ftock was now 
raifed to five hundred pounds, exchanged his hovel for a farm 
of fifty pounds per annum, which contained two hundred acres; 
the value of the land then was five fhillings per acre per annum, 
and ‘ this year,’ fays he, ‘I cleared above twenty pounds per 
© acre,’ (from a wheat crop) * to my own amazemeni,’ 

Aye! and to the amazement «f every body elie! what! ten 
quarters, at forty fhillings per quarter! fixteen load upon an 
acre! an acre of fuch a foil too! well dune! but, 
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Credat judzus Apella: 





Non ego. 


Here concludes the fir/? fcheme; which we cannot part with 
without a few more remarks upon it, that genJemen of en- 
cumbered eftates may not be drawn in by fa!lacious calculations, 
to throw the diforder of their financcs beyond remedy; and 
that others, whofe fortunes are clear, may nut, by attempting 
to improve their eftates upon falie principles, be obliged to 
fend them to nurfe. Befides what has before been excepted 
againft, for which, we prefume, we have produced fufficient 
reafons ; in the firft placc, 

Where are the barns to hou/e fuch a quantity of wheat in 
the fraw? Or if it be put into mows, where is the fraw to 
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shatch them? There is none upon the premifes; it muft be 
bought then: this charge fhould be put on the dedit fide. 

adly. Bread, beer, and all other provifions, for upwards of 
one hundred and fixty mouths, muft be bought in for more than 
fix months ; for there is neither wheat, iallies nor killable live- 
flock upon the premifes. How much higher than thé calcula 

‘tion of our author will this debit run? 

3dly. The thoufand pound rent for the twelvemonth, which 
the landlord finks by turning out his tenants, is no where 
brought to account. 

And 4thly. There is not a half-penny allowed, for the wear 
and tear of fo many ploughs, carts, and other numerous imple- 
ments of hufbandry ; nor for the accidents that may befal three 
hundred and twenty oxen, during the time they are to be 
made ufe of. 

We come now to confider a fecond fcheme of our author’s, 
for applying one hundred acres of Datch-clover to a much 
greater advantage than can be gained from them any other 
‘way. 

We are to obferve, that this clover is to be fown alone in 
September, which is a very good way; but we are to allow 
twenty pound weight of feed to an acre, which is double the 
quantity of what is generally allowed. This crop will come 
into ufe about the beginning or middle of Adgy following, and 
thus our author would have it difpofed of. 

‘ | fhall,’ fays he, ‘neither advife to feed it with oxen, fhecp, 
© or horfes, nor to mow it for hay or feed, nor any of thofe 
* general purpofes to which it is applied. There is a profit 
© which exceeds them all, and yet was never practifed, that I 
* know of, but by two or three gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
* and by my advice and entjeiee. 

* About the fame time you fow your clover, (1.) or a little 
‘ fooner, fow ten or fifteen acres, in any part of your eftate, 
* with turnip-feed, for a ufe to be mentioned prefently. 

* About the beginning of AZarch, take the beft opportunity 
© to buy three hundred /ows; (2.) all fuch as are to farrow in‘a 

‘ month, 


(1.) The clover is directed to be fown in September, which is right; 
but it is an hundred to one that turnips, {own two inonths Jater than ° 
the proper time, fhould ever apple, or come to any thing. 
(z.) We are here allowed but a week or two to colleét three 
hundred fows, all of them fo eritically pregnant, as to farrow in 
, about a month after the purchafe. Sows in pig are feldom brought 
to any markeis; and hardly ever, when fo near their time, for fear 
tuat, by driving, Gc. they thould flip their pigs. 
We 
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month, or thereabouts. In feveral convenient places of your 
clover-ground, let there be made little /7res, which may be 
(3-) eafily formed of boughs or reeds, in the corners of fieldsy 
and under the hedges. In thefe fies let your fows be kept 
up, and fed daily with the turnips which you fowed the 4u- 
tumn Before. At firityou muft be at the (4.) trouble of boil- 
ing them, tops and all, and giving them in the troughs with 
the water not yet cold; you,may afterwards but juft /cald 
them, and fo, in a week or ten days, they will eat them raw, 
with the greateft greedinefs and pleafure re 

« In the beginning, or about the middle of Apri/, thofe fows 
© will (5.) farrow; which having done, you muft continue your 
© tur- 
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We mutft apply then to the farms, the largeft of which feldom 
keep more than four or five breeding fows, and thofe for their own 
ufe. Whatanextent of country muft be rode over to purchafe 
three hundred, if they can be purchafed at all? For the farmers 
will not part with their fows that are to pig fo far in the fpring, 
without a very high price, and many of them will not fell them at 
any rate. But fuppoie they should, what would the expence amount 
to, for men and horfes to ride over the country, to colleét fo large 
a number in fo fhort a time ? , 

(3.) Such flies as thefe may, indeed, be eafi/y made, but they 
will be more ecfly thrown down again. ‘There is not a more un- 
tractable animal about a farm than a fow in pig, and with a litter 
about her, nor one more impatient of confinement; and the {mell 
of the freth c/over will make her the more wild to get out. 

The fties muff be more fubitantial; and, as they muft be 
fingle, it being abfolutely neceflary that the fows be kept from each 
other, the expence of three hundred ilies, flrong enough for the 
purpofe, will be’very confiderable. 

(4.) And at the expence too, which will be no /ma// one. They 
mult be pulled, and brought from the field to the doi/ers.—A num- 
ber of thefe muit be purchafed, of fufficient capacity to boil off /wil/ 
enough for three hundred fows.—T he {will muft be carted, or car- 
ried by band, from the do:/ing-boufe to the fives, twice a day.—Fuel 
to heat thele coppers twice a day muft be provided.—Three hun- 
dred sroughs, to put the favz// in, for the fows to feed out of, mult 
be procured alfo; and each of thefe mufl be fo diviced, that one 
pert may hold common water, without which no kind of {wine will 
thrive, even tho’ their general food be f{will. 

The carriage of this water will not be without its expence. 

(5.) The author peffes over this article, as if neither ¢ouble nor 
expence attended it; whereas there is a great deal of both. The fows, 
againft their farrowing, mutt be littered with clean firaw, and con- 
ftantly {upplied with freth litter, while they and their pigs are kece 
peat up: otherwile the pigs will be fie. baked, which is a diltemper 
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« turnip-feeding no longer than till the clover is pretty high ; 
‘ and then let the /ows, with their pigs, run (6.) at liberty 
‘ among it. It is impoffible for one who had not feen it, to 
¢ jmagine with how much (7.) eagernefs the {wine will graze 

‘ on 


Tike to that of being Side-bound among cattle ; but much worfe, for 
they wil! never thrive afterwards. 

The fows will not fupport themfelves and pigs, without fome- 
thing more nourifhing than turnip-wah, Skimmed milk, or pot-liquor 
thickened with po//ard, and given warm, is neceflary for the firft 
week or two; and if they are not conftantly fupplicd with whole/ome 
avater, they will grow furly, and 47///, nay even ect their pigs. 

They mutft alfo be let out once a day at leaft, that exercife may 
draw down their milk; and that the pigs, who generally pafs this 
interval in fleep, may digeft their laft fucking, and wake with appe- 
tite for a further fupply from the fow. All this requires attendance, 
and is confequently expenfive. 

(6.) We cannot conceive what the author means by this. He | 
does not tell us whether thefe hundred acres are fenced off into dif- 
ferent parcels or not. Are three hendred fows,- and their litters, to 
run at random among them, without feeding them down by certain 
portions ata time? [f they are, it is as obvious as any thing can 
be, that three fifths of the crop will be good for nothing but 
muck; for {wine in full feed, are very wanton, and will rua from 
piace to place, trampling and beating down the clover as they go, 
and /-attering their urine and dung over it. Fhe clover thus tramp- 
Jed down, and tainted, nothing will make them eat, but the fevereft 
hunger. 

We muft add too, that it is exceflively abfurd to turn fimall pigs 
into a thick crop of clover, three times their height. ‘They witl 
certainly entangle themfelves, and as they are as impatient as their 
dams, will ftruggle even to the diflocation of a joint. 

(7.) That they will indeed: /o eager/y, that, according to the 
author’s propofal, of letting them feed at Liberty, it is hardly poffible 
that a fingle fow or pig out of the ztco, (for fuch, by this time, we 
are told, their number will amount to) will furvive it. 

We have hitherto only laughed a little at our country gentleman's 
wife counfel ; but here we can hardly forbear feverer criticifm. 

There is fcarce a fingle plough-d0y, who does not know, that sa/f 
an hour's feeding upon clover, beyond a proper ftint ; nay, even Jef 
than half an hour, has 4i//ed many an hor/e, cow, and foeep ; and yet 
(fheep, perhaps, excepted) no animal belonging to a farm is more 
dubject to fudden and dangerous difeafes than /ewine, and thofe 
difeafes, fuch an unlimited feeding upon clover, or any other rich, 

Succulent plant, will infa/libly bring on, and that with the utmoft vi- 
rulence. ‘Three of thefe we will acquaint the author with, againft 
the next edition of hisbook. The gid, the gargut in fows, and the 
Squinancy. The gid is a diforder fimilar to the mad ftoggers in horfes. 
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€ on cover: the milk is hereby fo ftrangely increafed, that the 
© pigs fhoot forward at a double rate, and, as they leave off 
« fucking, take to feeding on the clover with wonderful de- 
« light ; by which they profper fo faft, that every pig will, wl 

the 


We have known twenty hogs at a time under this diforder, by 
barely feeding upon a parcel of green buck wheat, (which is a rich 
and fucculent plant, as clover is) to a very {mall quantity more than 
that ufually mowed forthem. They all recovered, it is true, except 
one, becaufe the overplus was very {mall ; but had they been at 
liberty among the ftanding buck wheat, they would have perifhed be- 
yond remedy. As it was, they tumbled over head and heels, run 
zig-zag in the court-yard, for twenty yards together; then fell 
down itupid; got up again, and fitting upon their haunches, trem- 
bling at the fame time, they would fqueak for feveral minutes toge- 
ther, full as loud as if the knife had been at their throats; then they 
fet a-tilt aga'n, running againft barns, walls, or any thing in their 
way, till t2me, exercife, and evacuation, cured them; for they were 
too untraétable to be treated medically. The porker that died, was 
the youngeft and weakeft, about five months old ; it was opened 
about eight hours after its death. The belly, before opening, was 
diftended, like that of adrowned dog; and, upon opening, the in- 
teflines were inflamed, and the paunch entirely filled with green, un- 
| digefied buck-wheat. 

The gargut is a dilftemper incident to all kinds of female animals 
when full of milk. It proceeds from the milk’s being curdl/ed in their 


bags, which then corrupts and breaks out with a difcharge of the | 


moft noifome and ulcerating matter. This arifes from want of mi/k. 
ing, or being fucked down, in proper time ; and alfo from rich and 
high feeding. This diforder is curable in cows and /Leep, becaufe 
they are trattable, and will admit of draughts, unguents, and a gentle 
drawing down of their teats. We have known a cow recovered 
after fhe had loft half her dag by this diftemper, by the above me- 
thods, efpecially by /roking out the corrupted milk from the two 
found feats: but in vain would you attempt to milk fo unruly a 
creature as a fow ;_ nor will her pigs give her any relief by fucking, 
after they have once tafted the witzated milk. So fhe mutt perifh, in 
confequence of her unlimited high feeding. 

The /guinancy is the fame in the brutal, as in the human fpecies. 
Hogs are peculiarly fubject to it, becaufe they are remarkably g/an- 
dulous about the throat. They chiefly have it from bigh feeding; 
and it kills them in a very fhort time, unlefs they are, as foon as the 
diforder is perceived, peg’d; an operation which we leave our coun- 
try ceconomift to explain. The fuccefs of this is proved by expe- 
rience ; but then, as the ears, by this operation, which is ay plied to 
thofe parts, are disfigured, and the tail, by repeated cutzings, is 
taken off clofe to the rump, the dealers at market know the hog has 
been diftempered, and will give little or nothing for it. In this cafe 
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© the end of Offober, be readily fold, in any market, for (8.) 
< twenty, or five and twenty fhillings. The treading of great 
« cattle is apt to break the ftalk of clover gra‘s, and /poil, by 
‘ trampling down, a much greater quantity than they eat. 
‘ But /wine are (g.) never hurtful this way, and if you fear 
‘ their rooting up the ground, you may eafily prevent it by a 
‘ ring in their nofes, tho’ I never knew a hog break up an 
‘ inch of clover.—They graze here with more pleafure than 
‘ they could ggct: but there is one advantage which is (10.) 
‘ inimitable by any other practice ; their dung, which in direct 
< oppofition to the vulgar error, is the beft and fweeteft of 
¢ all other, does, in their three year’s pafturing upon the foil, 
< fo wonderfully enrich it, that it will never need additional 
¢ manuring, but produce prodigious plenty of whatever grain 
* you fow it with. 

‘ See here then, a practice preferable every way to what ts 
commonly followed: will they object it is (11.) chargeable? 
how poor an argument is that, when they oppofe it to the 
profits! will they allow (12.) fix pigs to every fow? They 
cannot contradict fuch a moderate expectation: will they 


ea 8@ 


the farmer kills and {pends it at home. Such accidents as thefe, as 
numerous as they are certain, if we follow our author, mult be a def- 
rate drawback from the article of profit. 

(8 ) For once we will humour the author, by fuppofing his ftock 
keeps clear of all thefe diempers, and fhall only talk with him 
about his price. Thefe pigs were farrowed in April, in O@ober then 
they will be fx months old, and in O&ober, he tells us, they awi// be 
read ly fold in any market, for twenty or five and tewenty fhillings: if 
fo, what boobies are the hog-deale:s, to fend up their droves fifty or 
fixty miles, to Barnet and Finchley, and be glad to fell a porker of 
that age uncer fifteen fhillings. 

(g.) Always. See nore 6. 

(10.) Our author is very right in faying, that Jog’s dung is the 
bet and /weeteft of all others; but he fhould have added, when it is 
thr ough.y rotted among the urine and fitter of the /awine cote. For, 
as it comes from the hog, according to. his inimitabde practice, it not 
only taints, as has been mentioned, but &il/s the weger. b’e it falls 
vpon, the coarfeit and hardieit fore of vegetables excepted, which 
however, dunywi/P by its contac. ° 

(t1.) Undoubted!y, That will be feen by and by; for, as the 
author has given us no calculation of the expence, we thal! give a lif 
of the feveral articles thar will occafion x: but, in complaifance 
jeave it to him to place the /um needful oppofite to each poerticular. 

{12 ) Very readily > wos the mok reasonable calculation in the 
whole performance, Sows oftner rear more than Sewer. 
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¢ admit them to be fold, at (13.) feven or eight months old, 
< for twenty fhillings? Perhaps they’ll fay, it is too much ; 

J anfwer (14.)no; it is too little. “The fows will yield (15.) 

forty fhillings a piece from thofe who buy for bacon; and at 

that rate, three hundred fows, and eighteen hundred porkers, 
‘will, upon your hundred acres, produce every year, (16.) 

four and twenty hundred pounds. 
‘ They are (17.) amazed !—and they have caufe! This, 
tho’ a fecret, undifcovered by our croud of husbandmen, is 
plain, is eafy; and (18.) fet afide experience, it is demon- 
ftrable by common reafon ;_ yet was it (1g.) never practifed, 
and will even now be ofther ridiculed than (20.) imitated, 
till it becomes as common as the /pade or dung-fork.’ 

The author clofes this fcheme with aflerting, that his mak- 
ing no allowance for death, or other cafualties, unavordable 
[come, this confeffion is fomething] in fuch a numerous herd, 
was unneceflary, as the fows might each of them rear double 
the number of pigs he had calculated at. 

Be it fo, the expences and hazards will rife in proportion; 
and probably his feed for them will fall /hort. : 
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(13.) So! our countryman has hedged in upon us, fee months more 
than were at firlt propofed for the time of fale. 

(14.) Very fhort! but the evidence of Barnet and Finchley mar- 
kets will overbear a dogmarical negative. ! 

(15.) Bearing fows are feldom bought fer bacon, unlefs at a price 
much /ower than a barrow-bog, or /payed fow, of the fame fize, 
Befides, does the country gentleman mean to fell them for bacon 
immediately from his clover-feed. Alas! alas! neither their fut nor 
their fled is firm enough: they muft each eat ten or twelve bufhels 
of peas, or other heartenmg grain, before they are fit for that 
purpofe. | 

(16) Very true, at that rate: but fuppofe fome of the pigs are 
ftie-baked; others diflocate a joint or two in the thick clover; 
othets get the gid, the gargut, or the /guinancy; and fome of the 
fows go the fame way: fuppofe, after all, we cannot bring our hogs 
to fo fine a market, as the author affures us we may be fure of, 
and which we wiil afure him, will not be thofe capital ones of Bar- 
net and Finchley: whatthen? why, we doubt we muft abate a 
feilling or two in the four and twenty hundred pounds. 

(t7.) Undoubtedly; for, as the author immediately adds, shey 
have caufe 

(18.) Tat muft be done, beyond difpute ; but common reofon 
will hardly take up the cudgels, 

_(19.) That we'll anfwer or, with any fuccefs. But, good Sir, 
‘did not you tell us, that favo or three gentlemen of your acquaintance, 
bad pra&ifed it, and that by your advice and perfuafion ? 

{z0.) Weare cmirely of the author’s opinion. 
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A L ift of the feveral articles of expence attending the author's 
cheme; as promijed by us in note It. The Figures to be 


filled up Ly himyef, i his next edition, 


For one year’s rent of 100 a res 
For plowi g up, wth great care, 100 acres; the wheat-ftub- 
ble of the laft cro being firft burnt 
For going over the 100 acres with fine-toothed harrows 
For gathe ‘ing into heaps the fibrous roots and trafh, which 
the fine-t othed harr ws have left upon the furface ; burn- 
ing tho'e heaps, a an‘ fpreading the afhes 
For harrowing the 100 acres again, to an exguifite finene/s 
For Dutch clover -feed for t00 acres, at 20 4, weight per acre 
For fowing, cautigufly, 100 acres with clover-feed 
For bufh-harrowing the 100 acres when fown 
For 00 or 1000 load of fea owfe, fea fand, fheep’s-dung, or 
that of your S¢ ercorary, to be laid on :he 100 acres in frofty 
weather, as a tep-drejfing ; atthe rate of 8 or 10 load per 
acre 
For carting ditto 
For taking care to fpread ditto as equally as may be 
For haif a yeer’s :ent of 10 or 15 acres of land, to be fown 
with turxep feed, to fupply the fows in {pring 
For pou shine. harrowing, fowing, and bufh-harrowing ditto 
For turnep-jeed for 10 or 1§ acres, at pounds weight 
pe acre 
For 300 fows bought in March, a dear time of year for that 
commodity ; and al] of them to farrow in about a month 
For riding over the country to buy up ditto 
For 300 Tties sy fubitantial enough to prevent the fows break- 
ing r out 
For 300 troughs, divided into two par‘s; the one for fwill, 
the other for water 
For Pollard, or fome other heartening fubftitute, to be 
mixt with the /wil', for 300 fows, for the firft fortnight, 
at leait, after farrowir g 
For Boilers, of copper, brafs, or iron, to heat the 
will for 300 lows 
For hanging ditto in brickwork 
For fuel for heating ditto 
For barrel-carts to carry the {will to the fties; which will 
alfo ferve tu carry water 
For tubs, jets, pails, yoaks, brooms, dung-forks, fhovels, 


whecl-bairows, and perhaps a few more utenfils, upon 
eccalion 
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For two months wages of fervants, who are to draw the 
turnips, and bring them to the boiling-houfe ; to heat the 
fwill, and carry it, and alfo water, to the fwine-cotes, twice 
aday; to cleanout the fties, and {upply them with freth litter 

For maintenance for ditto for two months 

For four months wages of fervants to be field-keepers of 
2100 fows and pigs; to prevent their fighting, killing one 
another’s pigs, and breaking of fences; and alfo, if water 
is not at hand, to drive them to and from water, twice a 
day at leaft 

For four months maintenance of ditto 

For ringing 2100 fow. and pigs 

For gilding or /paying 1800 pigs 

For the tithe of ditto 

For occafional damages to our own and our neighbour’s fences, 
ftanding corn, &¢c. unavoidable when the number of {wine 
is fo great, even tho’ they have keepers 

For deaths and cther cafualties among 2100 fows and pigs, 
naturally to be expected from unlimited feeding upon a rich 
clover-crop 

For market-expences at the fale of 2100 fows and pigs 


N. B. We have not articled: the expence of clean litter for 
the fows, becaufe the return in dung will be equivalent. 

N. B. alfo, The author fuppofes, that by this management 
the clover-crop will ho!d out for three years, Should it do fo, the 
firft expences of the fixtures, and fome other articles, as above, 
are to be deducted from the charges of the two laft years: but 
it is very much to be queftioned, whether his clover, thus 
treated, will hold out to the end of even the fecond year. 

We may have forgot a neceflary article or two in this 4/7; 
but we are not confctous of having inferted ove that is unnece/- 
fary. If we have, we hope, nay, expec? the author will point 
it cut; at the fame time placing oppofite to each of the reft, 
fuch fums as, in his judgment, they will feverally amount to. 
This will be doing juftice to himfelf and the public, and en- 
able country gentlemen to judge how far they may look upon 
their annual profit of four and twenty hundred pounds, as cer- 
tain for three Years. 

We fhould here have difmiffed the author’s 2d. grand fcheme, 
but that we recollect a promife, made at the beginning of our 
animadverfions upon his work, to fhew a miftake he has made 
in his doctrine of manures ; a fubject, which in other refpeéts 
he has treated with /ome judgment. 

At p. 131, he advifes us to build a ftercorary, or receptacle 
for dung, along the back of the ftable, lined and paved with 
ftones 
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ftones, and arched over with brick ; no other apertures are 
allowed, but fuch as may receive from the ftables, offices, &e. 
all kind of materials that are fit for compo; unlefs two doors 
of a competent fize, the one at the end, thro” which the dun 
js to be carried to the cart, and the other in the arch itfelf, 
which is to be left open now and then to admit the rain, 
when more moifture may be wanted. 

‘ Infuch a frercorary (fays he, p. 133) as is here defcribed, 
« the charge is a trifle, not worth naming, in comparifon with 
‘ the profit. The dungs, and other things, incorporating, and 
© fermenting thus together, mellowed, and enriched by the 
‘ {pirit of the urine, and unimpaired by the fun, rain or wind, 
‘ attain an excellence, which is beft known by the prodigious 
* increafe they make in your crops; and which demonftratively 
* proves, that axe load, thus managed, is of more effect than 
© twenty, after the common manner.’ 

The real effect of this compo/?, thus managed and fecluded 
from air, and wind, is directly the reverfe to that afferted by 
the author. Al! aximal/ excretions, fuch as dung, blood, urine, 
garbage, ce. produce, by ch/e putrefaction, an urinous falt, 
and that volatile, when expofed to the air in that ftate. 

Urinous falts, while they continue fuch, are deffrudfive to 
almoft: every vegetable, becaufe they are heterogeneous to that 
kind of fait which nature has adapted to vegetation. ‘This falt 
ig either nitrous, alcaline, or neutral. We need look for 
conviction of the defirué?ive quality of urinous falts, when ap- 

lied to vegetables, no further than our own gardens; w 
ihall find there, that a plant {prinkled with urine, and ate 
cold, wil) dreop, wither, and die, after fuch an application. 

Now thefe fame animal {ubftances, in conta with air, wind, 
and demps, imbibe the mitrous particles floating in each, and, 
in time, are turned into meutra/, and from neutral to nitrous 
falt; the fort of falt moft congruous to vegetation. 

Befides, the falt producible from our author’s clofe putrefac- 
tion is volatile, and immediately, when in contaé? with the air, 
diffipates, \eaving fuch parts of the dung, thus openly expofed, 
deprived of what would have been its riche/t part. Whereas, 
neutral and nitrous falts are of the fixt kind; and, from their 
fpecific gravity, are not exhalable by the common attradfions of the 
atmofphere. 

If our philofophy be erroneous either in theory or experiment, 
we fhall receive with thanks, as well as pleafure, the author’s 
correciions. 

We fhould now have proceeded to the third capital fcheme 
of this country gentleman ; but, tie reader-will find the whole, 
mak- 
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making eleven pages, in the fecond volume of Mr. Eliis’s 
works, now bound up in 8 vols. 8vo. beginning at page 155, 
for the month of ‘fune. Mr. Edis is copied verbatim, with- 
out any acknowledgment from the tranfcriber; fo that we 
are at a lofs what to think of our author, unlefs he be himfelf 
the gentleman from whom that induftrious farmer received it ; 
for Mr. Elis tells us he had it from a correfpondent. P. 





Montuiy CaTaLocueE for January, 1755. 


Reticious, CONTROVERSIAL, &c. 


1. Differtation on Enthufiafm ; fhewing the danger of its 

Jate increafe, and the great mifchiefs it has occafion- 
ed, both in antient and moderntimes. With an examination 
of the claims in general now laid to immediate revelations, 
calls, gifts, or extraordinary communications of the fpirit. 
Likewife fome obfervations on the moft diftinguifhing tenets of 
our modern enthufiafts. To which is added, by way of ap- 
pendix, an Extract (with fome additional remarks) from Mr. 
Rimius’s late Account of the Moravians, and their doctrines. 
By Thomas Green, M.A. Vicar of Wyme/would, Leicefterfiire. 
Sve. 25. 6d. fewed. Oliver. 

We have read this Difiertation with no {mall pleafure; the 
author writes with candour and judgment, and with a feeming 
defire of promoting the interefis of fober and rational piety : 
he expofes, in a very fenfible and judicious manner, the pe- 
culiar tenets of the Methcdifts, Moravians, and modern My/- 
tics; gives a full defcription of Enthufiafm in its feveral parts 
and branches; fhews, by a variety of inftances, in what man- 
ner it has appeared in the chriftian and the heathen world, a- 
mongit Jews and Mahometans ; and has enriched his perform- 


ance with various quotations fromauthors who have written up- 
on the fame fubject. R 


If. Truth tranfcending Human Reafon: or the Intellectual 
Harmony clearly exhibited. Know thy feif. Being an alarm 
to deifts, pric/fs, and people, and a trial of /pirits ; demon- 
ftrating clearly the proof of the trinity to be in every man. 
And alfo what the fin againft the Holy Ghoft is, and by whom 
committed in this prefent age. Likewife a hint to prevent 
robberies, thefts and murders, &c. fit for a// capacities to read 
and practife. By George Hope, Gent. 8v0. 6d. Comyns, 

Mr. fZ,pe’s pertorinance is of a piece with his tie page. 

We wonder this gentieman fhould cuarrel with Rea/ow, with 
which it does not appear that he has the leaft acquaintance. 

He feems to be in the circumftance of a certain halty gentle- 
man, who knocked dowa an innocent perfon, and was follow- 

ing his blow for fome time, c’er he difcoveicd his mitlake ; 
w.cn 
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when he civilly apologiz’d, ‘ Sir, I afk pardon! I really took 
* you for that d dfcoundrel Jack Freeman; but I fee you 
‘ are not the man.’—And then very philofophically walked 
* off. —-May our author, in like manner, be convinced of his 
error; for we are perfuaded, if he really knew who and what 
Mr. Reason truly is, he would find, that he has ignorantly 
fallen upon an utter ffranger, with whom he never had any 
concern in his life; and who, confequently, can have givea 
him no reafonab/e provocation. 


Ill. An Apology for a Proteftant Diffent from a National 
Church, or civil eftablifoment of Religion: occafioned by the 
city of London lately appointing a committee, to profecute cer- 
tain diffenting gentlemen, who had refufed to ferve the office of 
foeriff. 8vo. 15. Bourn, 


This writer has many notable arguments in defence of the 
Diffenters feparation from our eftablifhed church. He endea- 
vours to demonftrate, ‘ That forms and circumftances of pub- 
* lic worfhip cannot be left with any human authority whatfo- 
‘ ever, /o as to bind the confcience of any one chriftian.’——- 
‘ That no authority among men can, or may reafonably, pre- 
« fume to prefcribe and impofe objects of /upreme cworpbip. 
Vet he thinks, that ‘ all the Litanies with which we are ac- 
* quainted, run into this extravagance. For example,’ fays 
he, * what if I am fully perfuaded in my own mind, that the 
* New Teftament teacheth,—T here is but one God, the Father ; 
* and that there is no more than one perfon, or confcious principle 
“ in the Godhead: and that this God is as properly the God and 
* father of Fefus Chrift, as he is my God and father: and that 
* the Holy Ghoft is no other than the diftin® energy and operation 
* of God's power and wifdom ?—W ill it not be natural for me 
* to conclude, that as 1 am perfuaded God is one Spirit, fo I 
* fhould worfhip him in fpirit and in truth; and efpecially 
* fince Jefus has exprefsly affured me, ‘* That fuch the Father 

' « feeketh to worfhip him ?”—But, if by virtue of a national 
‘ eftablifhment, I fhould find in its public liturgy, that there 
‘ are various invocations and folemn addreffes, not any way 

confiftent with this fimplicity and unity of the obje& of my 
worfhip; on the contrary, that more perfons than one are 
invoked with egva/ veneration and homage: I fhould then be 
guilty, in the ufe of fuch liturgy, of violating that rule 
which my Lord has given me; becaufe I fhould not worfhip 
the one Spirit, in {pirit and in truth ; but my adoration would 
* be falie and fanciful.” ‘Thus far by way of {pecimen. 


IV. Queries humbly propofed to the right reverend and 
right honourable count Zinzendorf. 8vo. 6d. Robinfan. 

The author has colleé&ted the iubftance of what has been pub- 
lifhed againit the Moravians, and reduced the feveral horrid faéts 
and impious tenets, (with which the followers of this, [what 
fhall we cail him?} are charged) into the form of queries, pro- 
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fed to the count, for piain, pofitive, categorical anfwers ; 
which, if any Moravian vouchfafes to give, we fhall find our- 

‘ {elves much miftaken. 

V. Marriage, a divine Inftitution, and the high facred em- 
blem between Chri? and his Church, Pu the old and new 
teftament. In two fermons preached in Oxford chapel ; the 
former on March 17, the latter May 26,1754. By Marfat 
Montague Merrick, L. L. B. Chaplain to the Earl of Verney. 


gto. 15. Baldwin. 
The good doétor feems as fond of refolving Matrimony into 
Religion, as the Moravians are of reducing all Redigion to Ma- 
trimony: for a further idea of this ardent admirer of Type and 
Myftery, fee Review, vol. VIII. p. 472. 


VI. Two Difcourfes before the Univerfity of Oxford: In 
which are contained remarks upon fome paflages in the writ- 
ings of the late Lord Bolingbroke. By Wiliam Parker, D.D. 


Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty, and F. R. S. 8vo. ss, 
Baldwin. 


In thefe Difcourfes the door takes occafion from the words, 
What is Truth ? to confider the nature, evidences, and impor- 
tance of truth. He enquires firft, wherein truth confifts, and 
what are the different capacities and Pier em requifite for 
the ready perception thereof; fecondly, what are its different 
kinds of evidence; thirdly, into the importance of it; and 
fourthly, into the injury they do to fociety, who ftudy by de- 
lufive fophiftries to invalidate the evidence of trath; and like- 
wife into fome few inconfiftencies of a late noble writer, who 
has endeavoured to undermine, or deftroy, the force of all proe 
bable argument. 

So extenfive a fubjeét, it will readily be conceived, can be 
but imperfectly and fuperficially treated within the compafs of 
two fhort difcourfes ; and as nothing very material is advanced, 
but what has been often advanced before, any further account is 
unneceflary. R 


VII. A Review and defence of * two Differtations concern- 
ing the Etymology, and Scripture Meaning of the Hebrew words 
Elohim and Berith. By Thomas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, &c. Part I. 8v0. 25. 64. Knapton. 

As Dr. Sharp’s literary character is fufficiently known from 
what he has publifhed on this, and fome other fubjeéts, and as 
the piece above mentioned contains little more than the doétor’s 
anfwer to the particular exceptions that had been made, by the 
gentlemen of the Hutchinfonian clafs, to his interpretation of 
the two controverted words; we fhall, doubtlefs, be excufed by 
moft of our readers, from giving extra&ls of a work of this 
kind, and fhall, therefore, only obferve, in the general, that 
tho’ our author has not always met with the moft civil treat- 


* For an account of thefe, fee Review fcr January, 1751. 
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ment from his opponents, he fhews no inclination to retaliate, 

but preferves his temper throughout, and difcovers, in every 

part of his reply, as much of the gentleman as the fcholar. @Jip 

VIII. Two Difcourfes on catholic communion, relating in 

articular to the different fentiments of chriftians, colicerning 

baptifm. And preached at Barbican, April 14 and 21, 1754, 
By Charles Bulkley. 8vo. 15. Noon. 

The defign and tendency of thefe difcourfes, is to thew, that 
chriftians ought to prattife and encourage eathohc communion, 
notwithftanding their fentiments relating to the fubyeCts or mode 
of baptifm are very different. The author makes candid al- 
lowance for the prejadices imbibed by fech as zealoufly contend 
for the oppofite fcheme; and in his addrefs to them, delicacy 
and tendernefs are happily interwoven with a proper freedom, 
and energy, ia enforcing bis argument. His obfervations and 
reafonings are grounded on Johwili. 5. Except a man be bore 
of water, and of the Spirit, ‘%e, Thefe words, he fuppofes, 
have no reference at al!, either to Baptifm, or the Lord's Sup- 
per, and therefore cannot be fuppofed to contain any direétions 
relative to the proper qualificauons for admiflion to the Jatter; 
that allowing them to have fome fuch reference, m general, 
they cannot, with any propriety, be yt =o as a rule by 
which the right of attending upon the Lord’s Supper is confined 
to thofe only who have been baptifed in their adult years, or 
afford any ground for fuch a limitation. Having offered fome 
ufeful remarks upon his fubje&, he modeftly refutes the objec- 
tions which are generally urged on the other fide of the que- 

: ftion.—Several paflages may probably be excepted to by fome 
perfons, where pofitive affirmation feems fubftituted inftead of 
convincing evidence, ‘ That there is no command in the new 
* teftament, for baptizing of any but the adult’ (not allowing 
fuch a command to be included in the commiffion, Masth. 
XXViii. 19.) is an affertion not very favourable to their fecheme 
who cannot produce any exprefs precept for baptizing the adult 
offspring of chriftians already baptized; and his bare declaration, 
‘ that the infant part of mankind are indeed excluded, by the 
‘ very meaning and tenor of the imftitution, from being the 
‘proper fubjects of baptifm’ is not fufficient to overturn 
all that has been argued to the contrary, by many eminent 
writers on the other fide of the queftion.—-However, we may 
recommend thefe difcourfes to the perufal of every impartial 
inquirer into {cripture doctrines ; as having a tendency to pro- 















pagate generous principles and a benevolent {pirit; in oppofi- 

tion to thofe fyftems which obfcure the luftre, and obitruét the 

influence of genuine chriftianity. F. 
MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL, 

IX. An Effay om the Virtues of Lime Water in the cure of 
the Stone. ‘Lhe fecond Edition corre&ted, with Additions. 
By Robert Whytt, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow ot the royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, and Profeflor of Medicine in the Univer- 
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of Edinburgh. With an Appendix, containing the Cafes P| 
of the Right Hon. Horace Walpole, Bigs the Reverend Dr. 
~h Newsome, Canon of Windfor, &c. Edinburgh printed by 
Hamilton, Balfour and Neil. 12mo. 25. 6d. 
ugh the * prefent edition contains (befides fome correc- 
tions of, and additions to, the former) two new cafes in the ap- 
pendix, we chiefly mention it to introduce the following note, 
in anfwer toa complaint of Dr. 4/ftn's, in his-treatife on lime- 
water, (Sce Review for Oftober, 1753, p. 285.) .* That Dr. 
‘ Whytt had omitted to name him, as the difcoverer of that 
‘ extraordinary quantity of water, which may be efficacioufly 
‘ impregnated with a little lime ;’ to which Dr. Whytt thus 
replys, p. 43, 44, Of this edition. 
“Ie dems to have been the common opinion, that the firft 
© and fecond waters got off quick-lime, are not only the ftrongett, 
* but that the third, fourth, and fucceeding ones, are almoft 
* infipid, and deftitute of any virtue. But Dr. 4/fow has late- 
‘ ly informed us, ‘‘ That quick-lime not only continues te 
* communicate its virtues to water much longer than any one 
‘ had imagined before, but alfo affirms, that the laft-water is as 
« ftrongly impregnated with the virtues of the lime, as the 
« fir!” See Philofopb. Tranf. vol. XLVII. p. 266, and Di/- 
Jertation on Quick-lime, &c. p. 4, 5, 6. ‘In this cafe, how- 4 
* ever, as in many others,’ fays Dr. Whytt, * the truth is A 
* wholly on neither fide; for altho’ quick-lime does commu- | 
* nicate its virtues to water much longer than any one could 
« have expetted before making the trial, yet it is moft certain, 
‘ that the waters got off quick-lime, become gradually weak- , i 
‘ er; and that the firft water contains more of the lime, and al 
‘ is itronger, more pungent, and difagreable to the tafte, than iF 
* thetenth, twelfth, or ducceeding ones. The difcovery there- 
4 





fore, of which Dr. 4/fon claims the honour, and indeed 

juftly, comes out to be partly real, and partly imaginary. 

And the reafon why the author of this effay took no parti- 

cular notice of this difcovery, in the former edition, was the 

averfion he had to criticize upon his good friend, or to eater 
into any controverfy.” 

This fecond edition (exclufive of the feveral imprefiions of 
the efiay in the Edinburgh Medical-Effays) contams feveral +i 
additional experiments in proof of this fa&, as afferted by i. 
Dr. Whytt; and a fhort table of the different ftrength of * 
lime-water, from diferent affufions of water on the fame lime, ; 
whether from oyiter-fhell or ftone, and whether in open cr 
clofe veffels, that kept in the laft being fenfibly ftrongeft. A 
few other material reflections on this imterefting fubje&, are’oc- 
cafionly added, in different parts of this edition ; and |in page 
155, Dr. Whyte afferts his own difcovery. of injecting @ ftone- 
difiolvent into the bladder, printed in the firft edition of 1743, 


For our account and abftra&t of the fir, fee Review, vol. VII. 
Ps 401, eg, 
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which Mr. Buster, a ftudent at Edinburgh, has ‘arrogated, to 
himfelf in a {mall tra&t, of which we had taken fome notice in 
our Review, vol. X1. p. 156. re 

X. ATreatife on the Venereal Difeafe; containing a particular 
account of the nature, caufes, figns, and cure of the feveral vé- 
nereal diforders, both local and univerfal. And being defigned as 
a tranflation and abridgment of the learned Dr. Z/ruc’s T reatife 
of this Difeafe. By Samuel Chapman, Surgeon. 12m, 2 vols, 
55. Owen. i 

It may be prefumed, that few of our medical readers are un- 
acquainted with Dr. Afruc’s elaborate treatife on this difeafe. 
It will, therefore, f{carcely be expected we fhould enter into a 
particular detail of Mr. Chapman's abridgment of ,that work ; 
efpecially as it does not appear to contain any thing particular- 
ly new on the fubject. ' 

PoETRY. : 
XI. Corislanus : or the Roman Matron, a Tragedy. ‘Taken 
from rey ond and Thomfon; as it is aéted at the Théatre- 
Royal in Covent Garden. To which is added, the order of 
the Ovation. 8vo. 15. 6d. Millar. 
The perfon, to whom the public is indebted for. this motley 
tragedy, has joined Shake/pear anid Thomfon as awbwirdly to- 
gether, as if a man fhould tack, to the body of one picture, 
the limbs of another, without confidering what an uncouth fi- 
gure they might make together, how well foever they appeared 
feparate. —After about two or three months preparation and 
puffing to the town, out it came, and crawled for fix nights, 
to no extraordinary audiences, tho’ often aflifted by the Sorcerer, 
and Mr. Poitier’s dancing ; together with the introduétion of a 
Shew called an Ovation, which, ‘tis faid, drew not a few hun- 
dred pounds, for the dreffes, decorations, &c. fiom the pocket 
of the manager; who, to do him juttice, is never {paring of 
expence, in any public exhibition. —- An advertifement prefix- 
ed to this play, informs us, that it was firft performed on the 
Lrijh theatre. 
XII. Liberty Regain’d : fet-forth inthe life and actions of W. 8. 
-Efgq; written by himfelf. With the particulars of his being 
tranfported from Liverpool into the /Ve/?-Indies, for five years, 
and his return to England in November laft. Being a proper 
warning for youth to follow the fteps of virtue, and to fhun 
»bad company; &c. 80. 6d. Crowder and Co 
The author tells his ftory in coierable verfe ; from whence 
it appears that his birth and education were fuch as ought to 
have placed him above the fate of common felons: to which he 
was naturally reduced by. his attachment, to wicious pleafures. 
For, as Mr. §. himielf, weil enough fings. 

— ‘ When we once o’er-pafs the bounds of right, 

With ev’ry fin we find its fatellite, 

One evil act purfu’s by ochers till, 

As round tne {un the rolling planets wheel.’ 


[ The remainder of the Catalogue in our next.} 


